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* You taste it at once... this extra, this special measure 
You l agre € ee of flavor that’s light, mellow . .. like a sunny morning. 


We think you'll agree it’s not matched in any other 
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it by, Mellow as & ro whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve . . . most widely 


” m8 enjoyed whiskey in America today! 


Sunny Mornin ~ 6 Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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Clay models like this are used in creating body styling 


Imagination makes a new car really 
new; it hunts, creztes and develops 
the improvements that increase a 


car’s usefulness and value to you. 






At Chrysler Corporation, 


imagination’s record is 20 years of 







constantly bettering the comfort, 






safety, performance and 






@ service of our cars and trucks, 
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AGINATION [S THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


MMAGINATION 400 NEW CARS 


HOW IMAGINATION IMPROVES CARS FOR YOU 


New cars are new because men ap- 
ply imagination to improve them. 
_ Ever since the first Chrysler in- 
troduced a really new. and different 
kind of automobile, imagination has 
stimulated continuous improve- 
ment and ever-greater value in 
Chrysler Corporation cars. 


You can drive more smoothly 
and comfortably today because im- 
agination helped develop Floating 
Power, gyrol Fluid Drive, new types 
of brakes and springs and scientific 
weight distribution for our cars. 









The greater safety of 4-Wheel 
Hydraulic Brakes, Safety. Steel 
bodies, better vision and lighting 
are results of practical imagina- 
tion. So are better performance 
and longer life—made possible by 
Superfinish, Amola Steel, other 
new methods and materials. 


You'll recognize creative imagi- 
nation’s latest achievements in the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars. 


Remember Thursday Night! The Music of Andre 
Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


t 
AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration © CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines *¢ OILITE Powdered Metal Products © MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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IBM ANNOUNCES 


the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 








which produces letters of distin- 


suished appearance, with a mini- 


mum of physical effort on the part 


of the operator. 

It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 





information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


1 TYPEWRITER 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODSYEAR TIRES 


THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


When the chips were down during rationing, Goodyears gave 
the public new mile-measured proof of standout superiority. 
That’s why Goodyear tires today enjoy the highest pop- 
ular preference in their three decades of world leadership. 


\ 

; \ “Fens 
GOOD*#YEAR 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 


DeLuxe Rib tread 
All-Weather—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


DeLuxe All-Weather tread 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will 
continue to do so, confident in its belief that so long as it clings 
to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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LOOK TO 


-—NOPCO 


FOR CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Nopco is one of the leading 
makers of processing chemi- 
cals for manufacturers of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and 
lubricants . . . paper, leather 
and textiles . . . rubber, metals 
and plastics. Other important 
products are vitamin concen- 
trates, pharmaceuticals and a 


line of cosmetics and toiletries. 


Industry today makes wide use 
of Nopco products. Tomorrow 
it can expect new Nopco de- 
velopments sure to be of even 
greater value in improving 
their processes and products. 


NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON HARRISON, N. J. CHICAGO 
CEDARTOWN,GA. RICHMOND, CALIF, 
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As We Enter Our 104th Year 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Continues to Look Ahead 


General Aniline & Film is an old hand at view- 
ing the year ahead. 


We've been doing it for 103 years—ever since 
our Ansco Division became America’s first photo- 
graphic supply house in 1842. And of course, since 
our General Aniline Works Divisien started pro- 
ducing dyestuffs nearly 70 years ago. 


In more than a century, some years have been 
better than others but always the movement has 
been toward better things. That’s why we enter 
our 104th year with hope and confidence. 


We feel that the 4000 products we manufac- 
ture will again serve industry as well and faith- 


fully in peace as they served the Armed Forces 
during the war. 


For into every one of our products go the ad- 
vanced research, improved processes, finest ma- 


GENERAL ANILINE 


WORKS DIVISION Wetting Agents 


DYESTUFFS 


Vats Tanning Agents 
Azos (acid, basic, chrome, direct, 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


Mothproofing Agents 
Fireproofing Agents 


terials, and painstaking workmanship that make 
for highest quality. 


General Aniline & Film’s more than 9000 em- 
ployees also start the New Year with hope and con- 
fidence. They know of our plans to expand our 
facilities—know that construction is even now in 
progress at all plant locations— know that General 
Aniline & Film is looking ahead to wider horizons. 
So that after the years of war production— 
years that saw our employees working long, hard 
hours with few holidays— years that saw them 
awarded their share of Army-Navy E’s— peace 
offers them greater opportunities for more and bet- 
ter jobs. And our returning Servicemen find that 
we offer them an enlightened veteran’s program. 


We believe that America’s future shines 
brightly in 1946. 


ANSCO DIVISION 


Motion Picture Negative, positive, 
and reversible films 


Roll film 





oil soluble, and lakes) 
Triphenylmethanes 
Akzarines 
Fast Color Salts 
Rapidogens 
Cellitons 
Naphthols and color bases 
Lake colors 
Sulphur colors and sulphur blacks 
Nigrosines 
Indo Carbon and Hydron Blues 





Cleansing Agents 

Dispersing Agents 

Finishing Agents 

Leveling Agents 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
CARBONYL IRON POWDERS 
POLECTRON DIELECTRIC RESINS 


CZALID DIVISION 


Ozalid White Print Machines 
Ozalid Sensitized Paper and supplies 
Dry Photo Paper 





Film Packs 
Cut and Sheet Film 


X-Ray Film for Industrial, Medical 
and Dental Use 


Infra-Red Film 
Portrait Film 

Aerial Film 

Color Film 
Photographic Papers 
Cameras 


Dark Room Supplies 


General Aniline & Film Corporation © 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION + 435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(Sales Agents for Dyestuffs, Intermediates, and Textile Auxiliaries) 
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realistic ap- 
A\ praisat of our 
present problems is 
sounder policy than 
the hopeful think- 
ing now so general- 
ly indulged in by 
many of our opti- 


mists. 
There are some 
serious impedi- 


ments in the way 

that must be reckoned with before it 
can be said the road ahead is clear. By 
no means is this assertion to be re- 
garded as pessimistic. All of them are 
of more or less transitory character, 
can be corrected jf intelligent judg- 
ment is applied toward their solution. 
They consist largely of the debris we 
have inherited from the war. 


Prosperity Ahead 


Once they are out of the way, then 
we are in line for an extended period 
of prosperity. 


In the meanwhile these ‘difficulties - 


—current as well as foreseeable— 
could cause nervousness and exert an 
adverse psychological influence. It is 
well to recognize such possibilities, 
for to be prepared for them will less- 
en the shock of any disappointment. 

It stands to reason that as long as 
the prevailing rash of strikes persists, 
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Nineteen-F orty-5ix 


A Problem Year 


Several important obstacles must still be sur- 
mounted before it can be stated with full confidence 
that this year we are on the main highway to the 


prosperity so many believe lies ahead of us 


By Louis buenther 


the longer our reconversion to full- 
time industrial activity will be de- 
ferred. Some assume too lightly that 
this interference with smooth indus- 
trial operations merely delays pro- 
duction. But much of it represents 
irrecoverable loss, and comes at an 
unfortunate time when there is vast 
potential purchasing, power straining 
at the leash to have its wants fulfilled. 

In the case of labor, for example, 
every man-hour of work that is lost 
depletes the wage earner’s resources 
by just that much, and may never be 
fully made up. 

Radical labor leaders do not seem 
to recognize this stark fact, but soon 
enough it will return to plague them. 


An example of this is furnished by 


the General Motors’ strike. During 
the time it has already lasted, the 
men involved have lost more than 
$40 million in wages. 








these 


Even if 
workers were to 
succeed in getting 
the 30 per cent in- 


crease in pay de- 
manded, it is claim- 
ed that it would 


take almost a year 

to make up what 

they already have 

lost. This would 

also hold true in 
various degrees in other strikes that 
have been called or which threaten. 
Here is one of the problems that must 
be solved in 1946. 


Poor Planning 


We have started off on the wrong 
foot in planning for our reconversion. 
The Government has seriously erred 
in continuing its rigid wartime price 
controls in its efforts to check infla- 
tion. In that direction it has traveled 
along a one-way street. Price fixing 
could have succeeded if it were ap- 
plied to every element entering into 
production of goods and this covers 


. the cost of labor. But it is too late to 


do that now. 

Bernard Baruch urged that such a 
policy be adopted at the very begin- 
ning of the war, but his advice went 
unheeded. Confining price fixing to 
retail costs as they concern the con- 
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sumer and leaving the lid off for wage 
increases can only have one outcome ; 
profii margins are cut and finally 
eliminated, and this is followed by a 
halting of production 

Prosperity cannot be built on such 
shifting sands as profitless operations. 
Fair profits are essential to the coun- 
try’s well-being, and without them 
labor can hardly expect high wages 
or a high standard of living. Proper 
price adjustments will have to be 
made if the year is to fulfill its prom- 
ise. 

Our foreign policy may also turn 
up as another headache. We are pur- 
suing here a line of appeasement and 
compromise that can lead us into the 


same sort of mistakes Chamberlain 
committed at Munich. Why cannot 
we be as realistic in this regard as 
Russia? We have the might, and 
should have the courage to adopt a 
similar policy. 


Our Ideals 


We did not enter the war for ma- 
terial gain or because of imperial de- 
signs, but to preserve for Democracy 
the Four Freedoms and the right for 
all people to choose their own govern- 
ments through free elections. As it is 
now seen, we are drifting.away from 
our ideals. 

Our taxation policies must also 
undergo thorough adjustment if we 


are to encourage the development and 
expansion of free enterprise. A for- 
ward step in this direction already 
has been taken in the elimination of 
the excess profits tax. 

The policy of double taxation 
on corporate earnings and dividends 
should be abandoned, for it dis- 
courages the employment of risk 
capital. The reduction in taxes on 
individual earnings and income so far 
has been so slight that it is only a 
drop in the bucket. Tax rates still 
are so high as to discourage individu- 
als from risking savings in venture 
enterprises. Yet, it is out of this 
mass of accumulated idle capital that 

Please turn to page 43 


ueventeen Years of Income Trends 


he declining tendency in common 
stock yields over the past sev- 
eral years and the approximate level- 
ing off of high grade bond yields dur- 
ing the same period have gradually 
reduced the spread between the two, 
so that at the end of 1945 the aver- 
age stock yield was down to 3.6 per 
cent, only | per cent more than high 
grade bonds. As recently as early 
1942 the differential amounted to as 
much as 5 per cent because of the 
exceptionally high yield then avail- 
able in common stocks. 
A seventeen year (1929-45) sur- 
vey of tke two trends shows that 


stocks on occasion have yielded less 
than bonds, notably in 1929 and early 
1930, and again in both 1933 and 
1934. 


Equal Yields 


For a short period in the winter of 
1935-36, average yields from the two 
classes of securities were about equal. 
During these periods, however, it 
must be observed that bond yields 
were at substantially higher levels 
than the current 2.6 per cent average. 
From 1929 to 1933 yields on bonds 
averaged well over 4 per cent and in 
1935-36, above 3 per cent. 


The long term tendency of bond 
yields has been almost consistently 
toward lower levels, except that in 
the current decade yields appear to 
have approached at an almost irre- 
ducible minimum, having risen but 
little since the early 1940s. Stock 
yields, on the other hand, have shown 
great volatility, standing at about 3 
per cent in 1929, rising to 10.7 per 
cent in 1932, and then dropping 
sharply to 3.3 per cent in 1933. 
Thereafter, to 1942, the trend was ir- 
regularly upward, reaching close to 
8 per cent in 1942, from which point 
yields have been declining steadily. 
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FRB Index, revised in October, 1943, to reflect war 
production, is out of gear with realities. What to 
watch now for clues to over-all industrial picture 


By W. Sheridan hane 











n October 1943, the Federal Re- 
I serve Board Index of Industrial 
Production reached its wartime—and 
all-time—peak of 247 (1935-1939 = 
100). This is the adjusted figure, 
reflecting the somewhat belated re- 
vision of the index which took effect 
in that same month of October 1943, 
at which time previous index figures 
were adjusted to conform to the new 
grouping of components and their 
relative weights. 


Index Declined 


From the October 1943 peak until 
the German surrender the FRB index 
declined steadily, but not significantly, 
and held between 232 and 236. The 
German surrender dropped the index 
24 points in the succeeding four 
months, and with the Japanese capi- 
tulation a 23-point slump occurred in 
one month—from 212 for July to 189 
for August. 

October established the year’s low 
of 166 (November recorded 171, 
marking the beginning of postwar re- 
covery), the low just about equalling 
the December 1941 index. 

Up to the latter part of 1943 it had 
been regarded almost as axiomatic 
that stock market industrial averages 
and the FRB index could not move 
in opposite directions for longer than 
a few months at most and previous 
history of the two indexes apparently 
confirmed their correlation both as to 
direction and timing. 

During the two years from October 
1943 to October 1945, however, while 


per cent the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage was negotiating an advance of 
32 per cent from the 140-area to 
around 185. Even in the all-out war 
period—up to the German collapse— 
the index had declined almost 12 per 
cent from its peak, while the stock 
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the FRB index was receding 33 1/3 © 


average had made a net advance of 18 
per cent. The December index, which 
will be released in the final week of 
this month, may record a moderate 
improvement over November despite 
the wave of strikes which has cur- 
tailed total production in this coun- 
try. But as the index obviously is no 
longer geared to realities its present 
slight uptrend can hardly be tied to 
the market advance which has carried 
the industrial average above the 200- 
mark, almost 50 per cent above the 
October 1943 level. 

The 1943 revision disclosed that the 
peacetime index had understated the 
1942-43 expansion and at mid-1943 
was 18 per cent, or 36 points, out 
of line. While there is no way to 
measure the inadequacy of the war- 
time index in reflecting present out- 
put there are adequate grounds for 
the opinion that it may be overstating 
the recession just as much as the 
former index understated the expan- 
sion, 

Eventually the index will be 
brought into harmony with industrial 
conditions, but right now it of little 
value as a guide to security trends. 
Realistic revision is called for, of 
course, but that is a long, tedious job 
and a costly one; almost two years 
elapsed following our entry into the 
war before the Board’s economists 
finished adjusting the index to war 
production. It is somewhat para- 
doxical to observe that thereupon the 
index and the stock market averages 
immediately developed counter trends. 

Fortunately for the investor who 
has been wont to include the FRB 
index among the factors helping him 
shape his opinion on conditions gen- 
erally, there are numerous indexes, 
trade reports and other sidelights on 
business volume and trends available 
to him. Among them are a number 


which are among the 100 components 
of the FRB index—which covers 16 
industries and two mining groups. 
The investor has access, also to many 
trade reports highlighting conditions 
in industries not covered by the FRB 
index and, as well, data concerning 
utility, transportation and other serv- 
ices, which, along with prices, are 
excluded from the Board’s measure of 
industrial activity. 

Weekly the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reports the current 
rate of steel production activity and 
the indicated weekly output of in- 
gots and castings, with comparative 
data for the preceding week, month 
and year. The Copper Institute and 
the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics issue regular compilations of 
mine, smelter and refinery production 
of copper and other non-ferrous 
metals, as well as continuing data on 
consumption and stocks on hand. The 
U. S. Bureau of Mines compiles fig- 
ures weekly on coal production, while 
the American Petroleum Institute is- 
sues every Thursday a detailed sum- 
mary of the oil industry’s operations 
in the previous week and comparisons 
with the preceding week and year. 
The report includes crude production, 
refinery runs, gasoline, fuel oil and 
other refined output, and the indus- 
try’s operating percentage. 


Other Items 


All of these data enter into the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index com- 
putations, as do also the production 
of paper and pulp, automobiles, 
chemicals, cigars, cigarettes, shoes, 
textiles, beverages, rubber, and 
rayon, concerning all of which na- 
tional trade associations or other re- 
sponsible groups issue regular weekly 
or monthly statistical compilations. 
The salient facts and figures contained 
in all these reports, with occasional 
editorial interpretation, appear or are 
summarized in many daily news- 
papers and trade periodicals and in 
the pages of FINANCIAL WorLD. 

The investor seeking to visualize 
production conditions and trends will 
encounter no dearth of pertinent sta- 
tistical data, and will have the ad- 
vantage of being able to segregate 
those which apply particularly to his 
own investment holdings. 

There also are many regularly re- 
curring bits of statistical information 

Please turn to page 47 
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New Year Appraisalsh 


Aviation—Autos— Beverages —Building—Chemicals 
Foods — Machinery — Mining — Mavies 


Automohiles: 


he vast unsatisfied demand for 

automobiles and unprecedented 
purchasing power awaiting their pro- 
duction point to peak activity for the 
industry for several years. 

Reconversion has run afoul of un- 
expected delays in the serious labor- 
management controversy, which will 
involve revision of earlier estimates 
of production volume this year. How- 
ever, when operations resume on a 
normal basis, the industry will un- 
questionably have a sellers’ market for 
some time. 

While it is too early to estimate re- 
sults, the bold bid being made by the 
Kaiser-Frazer interests and the un- 
disclosed but much hinted plans of the 
Fisher Brothers indicate that not only 
the independents will face stronger 
competition but that the Big Three 
cannot be expected to have things en- 
tirely their own way. 

Material costs have increased about 
15 per cent since 1941 for General 
Motors and will probably advance 
still further, especially for the smaller 
companies. However, with adequate 
labor and lower taxes assured, the in- 
dustry should be able to operate at a 
reasonable profit even on the basis of 
1942 prices. 

While in most respects their prob- 
lems are similar, truck manufacturers 
are in a more favored position, since 
most of them have already accom- 
plished whatever reconversion was 
needed. 


Auto Accessories: 


0s the parent industry, the auto- 
_motive accessory group should 
be able to operate at or near capacity 
levels for several years to come. Many 
companies in this group have ex- 
panded their interests in recent years 
and this diversification leaves them 
less dependent on the motor industry 
than formerly. The impetus given by 
the war to aviation has opened up a 
whole new field for many of the acces- 
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sory manufacturers, some of whom 
have already announced extensive ex. 
pansion plans to take care of the in- 
creased volume of business antici. 
pated or already received for new and 
improved products. 

Profit margins on civilian business, 
while higher than on Government 
work, will be restricted by still higher 
wage and material costs, but large 
prospective volume indicates fully 
satisfactory net earnings. 


Beverages: 


I" trade terminology, the term “bev- 
erage’ covers a multitude of 
liquids. Basically, however, there are 
three main types: (1) soft drinks, 
(2) malt brews and vinous products, 
(3) distilled liquors. In all three 
categories the prospects are favorable, 
not only for 1946 but in the years fol- 
lowing. There is no indication that 
the popularity of soft drinks will 
wane, characteristic stability of the 
brewing industry promises to con- 
tinue, American vintners have demon- 
strated our national ability to produce 
fine table wines that vie with most 
imports, and our distillers have come 
out of the war in a financial condition 
that surprised even optimists. 

The chief anxiety of the soft drink 
trade has been over sugar shortages. 
Such shortages are, however, in grad- 
ual process of correction, and by the 
fourth quarter of this year supplies 
may be back to 100 per cent of 1941 
requirements. 

Termination of the excess profits 
tax, which heavily burdened leading 
distillers during the war, is a decid- 
edly helpful factor for the future. 
The chief problem for this division of 
the trade is that of building up ade- 
quate supplies of aged whiskies. 


Chemicals: 


he chemical industry is an im- 
portant beneficiary of the removal 
of EPT. During the war period, the 
leading chemical producers have, of 
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sof Twenty Industries 


cals 


laper—Petroleam—Plastics—Radio—Railroads 


on the weather, given good growing 
conditions crops this year are likely 
to be only slightly below wartime 
peaks, with a possible nine per cent 
cut in the winter wheat yield the only 
significant change now expected. 
Meat output in 1945 fell below the 
previous year’s peak, and the expected 
increase this year will not be large 
enough to threaten the 1944 record, 


ies@iubber — Steels — Textiles —Tobaccaos 
yhomf#he average, almost doubled their 
e ex- Males, but because of taxes, net earn- 
€ in-[ngs have not shown a comparable 
ntici- Main. 
rand—® As the industry generally gets into 
ormal production, growth and ex- 
ness, @pansion should accelerate. Reconver- 
ment ion is not a physical problem, but in- 
igher Molves shifts in markets and types of 
largeMproducts. Many important new 
fully themicals have been developed and 


early all leading companies are plan- 
ing plant expansion. Synthetic per- 
umes and flavorings, drugs and or- 
panic insecticides are new outlets for 
he chemical producers. Potentially 
arge markets are anticipated for 
soapless soaps, newly developed chem- 
icals for increasing the toughness and 
strength of wet paper and for making 
extiles shrinkproof and mothproof. 
Many new raw materials for paints 
have been developed. In addition to 
a large deferred commercial demand, 
the chemical industry anticipates an 
expanding export market. 

Synthetic rubber chemicals should 
continue in demand in view of the 
large deferred demand for tires and 
the probability that large quantities 
of natural rubber will not be available 
for some time to come. The need for 
large stocks of food for home and for- 
eign consumption will be a sustaining 
factor in fertilizer sales. 


Foods: 


fe consumption set another new 
record last year, but is unlikely to 
repeat in 1946. Exports will remain 
heavy, and may take up to ten per 
cent of total output, but military de- 
mand will be sharply lower. Grocery 
manufacturers’ sales will drop from 
last year’s $14 billion to $13 billion, 
partly due to expected lower prices, 
but food sales will be far above those 
for any other peacetime year. 

Many crops set new production 
peaks last year, including some such 
as wheat, oats, rice, sugar cane, 
Peaches and pears which must be 
Processed before reaching the con- 
sumer. Although much will depend 
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but production will be very substantial 
by pre-war standards. 

Long term trends in American eat- 
ing habits are away from potatoes, 
flour and grain products and toward 
dairy products and vegetables, par- 
ticularly legumes such as peas and 
beans. This benefits the canning in- 
dustry and producers of frozen foods. 
It is estimated that during the next 
decade some 65 per cent of perishable 
foodstuffs will be quick-frozen. 


Movies: 


| eons of the motion picture com- 
panies, whether thoroughly inte- 
grated or concentrated on either pro- 
duction ot exhibition, promise to 
reach new peaks this year, despite ris- 
ing costs of production and operation. 
Gross incomes may be pared some- 
what, but the elimination of excess 
profits taxes, and the lower income 
rates now in effect, should enable 
much better showings after taxes than 
in the record-making war period. 

The rising trend of industrial 
wages, a satisfactory rate of employ- 
ment, and stepped-up estimates of the 
national income this year, have modi- 
fied earlier apprehensions that the 
peace would bring a sharp drop in 
movie attendance. Nevertheless, there 
is a strong probability that theater 
patronage will recede somewhat, al- 
though the year has opened with at- 
tendance maintaining the all-time top 
levels set in the months following the 
end of the war. Keen competition is 
probable later on from other types of 
amusement which, being largely sea- 
sonal in character, have yet to benefit 
from the removal or war restrictions. 

Please turn to page 32 
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Reconversion Task Not Yet Completed 


Five months after war’s ending, expected torrent of 
civilian goods is barely a trickle. Physical recon- 
version has been offset by human recalcitrance 


By Allan F. Hussey 


our days after the attack on Pearl 

Harbor sales of automobile tires 
were placed under strict regula- 
tion. This move was followed during 
succeeding months by restrictions on 
the free sale of one item after another 
of civilian goods. Some such goods 
—automobiles are an example—were 
simply not produced for civilians; 
others were needed for military pur- 
poses or the plant facilities and man- 
power needed for their production 
were largely diverted to munitions 
work. 


Public Impatient 


Now that Mars is no longer indus- 
try’s biggest customer the public is 
impatient to obtain automobiles, tires, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
the almost endless list of other items 
which have not been freely available 
during the war. Industry is no less 
impatient to supply them, but to date 
its record has left much to be desired. 
There are some exceptions to this 
statement—shoes, oil burners, agri- 
cultural implements and glass con- 
tainers for instance—but production 
of most items of consumers’ durable 
goods has been disappointing. 

The possibility of some such devel- 
opment was not overlooked before 
the war ended, but the reasons for 
such an expectation, where it was 
held, turned out to be the wrong ones. 
There was some belief that industrial 
plants, extensively converted to war 
production, would have to be retooled, 
in some instances relocated, and gen- 
erally reconverted to peacetime uses, 
and that this would be a lengthy proc- 
ess. 

It has not proven to be anywhere 
near as lengthy as was feared. As far 
as its physical equipment is concerned 
American business could be turning 
out a very satisfactory volume of 
peacetime products were it not for a 
number of other factors over most of 
which it has no control. 

The most obvious of these is the 


12 


heavy volume of strikes. Some 33 
million man-days of work were lost 
last year because of labor troubles, 
an all-time peak. About three-fourths 
of that total was lost after V-J Day. 
In reporting working time lost 
through labor disputes, the Govern- 
ment likes to add that this was “‘such 
and such per cent” (always very 


‘small) of the total working time avail- 


able; a hypocritical, misleading and 
worthless statistic. It ignores the 
loss of working time in industries de- 
pendent for parts or raw materials 
on other industries where strikes oc- 
cur; thus, a report on man-days lost 
because of the glass strike would not 
include lost working time of automo- 
bile producers who were forced to 
shut down operations for want of 
plate glass for cars. 

With the electrical equipment mak- 
ers and the largest automobile manu- 
facturer currently crippled by strikes 
and the possibility of a walkout in the 
vital steel industry, it is obvious that 
production of consumers’ durable 
goods during the first quarter of 1946 
will be disappointing. But influences 
other than labor disputes have also 
been at work to hold down output. 

One of these has been the price 
policy of OPA. This has already 
been described (FW, Nov. 21, p. 9). 
Briefly, the OPA has kept prices for 
many items such as radios and their 
components, small electric motors and 
common grades of carbon steel so low 
as to discourage production; it has 
delayed in granting price increases, 
has hampered distribution by squeez- 
ing dealers’ profit margins and has 
discriminated against established 
makers of low-priced goods in favor 
of manufacturers of inferior but high- 
er priced competing articles. 

Another restrictive influence has 
been a shortage of labor. This has 
been the principal factor holding 
holding down production of lumber, 
one of the most critically scarce ma- 
terials. It is estimated that the cotton 


textile trade could use another 94. 
000 workers. Carpet and tire pro- 
ducers could use more labor than 
they are now able to obtain. Office 
equipment makers can get labor, but 
it is not adequately trained. Foundries 
are very short of workers ; this causes 
a critical shortage of castings, and 
the inadequate supply of castings: has 
drastic repercussions throughout the 
entire structure of industry. 

Because of strikes, price difficulties 
and labor shortages many items are 
in short supply, and as a result man- 
ufacturers who use these items as raw 
materials or component parts are 
forced to curtail production even 
though they themselves may have 
plenty of contented, trained labor and 
are perfectly capable of operating at 
a profit. Some of the more impor- 
tant shortages are in glass, gears, 
pumps, castings, bearings, small elec- 
tric motors, sheet steel, silicon steel 
and lumber. In addition to the latter 
item, the building industry also finds 
itself unable to obtain sufficient 
brick, cast iron soil pipe, clay sewer 
pipe, structural tile and gypsum lath. 


Stringent Bottleneck 


Distribution is, in many cases, as 
stringent a bottleneck as is produc- 
tion. Many important items of con- 
sumers’ durable goods, notably auto- 
mobiles and household appliances, 
are sold through dealers. During the 
war, many dealerships were given up, 
and manufacturers are thus under 
the necessity of rebuilding their deal- 
er organizations. And since dealers’ 
inventories are very low—in many 
cases consisting solely of display mod- 
els—mass availability of goods must 
wait, even after full production is 
reached, until dealers’ shelves are 
more adequately stocked. 

And industry has a long way to 
go before attaining a satisfactory vol- 
ume of output. The low level of cur- 
rent automobile production is com- 
mon knowledge. Estimates by Civil- 
ian Production Administrator Small 
places December output of refrigera- 
tors at 150,000 units, against a pre- 
war monthly average of ovér 300,- 
000; of washing machines, at 80,000 
against 160,000; of radios, at less 
than 100,000 against more than one 
million. Sewing machine production 
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in October (latest available) was 
proceeding at a rate less than one- 
fourth that of 1939. Residential non- 
farm building in December amounted 
to $125 million; the monthly average 


for 1941 reached $229 million mark. 
The speed with which these defi- 
ciencies are overcome depends heav- 
ily on government action. If a realis- 
tic policy is pursued with respect to 


prices and labor disputes, a large vol- 
ume of production will be witnessed 
within a relatively few months; if not, 
full reconversion will be delayed for 
an indefinite period. 


Opportunities Among the ld Year’s Laggards? 


Many stocks didn’t fully participate in the 1945 bull 
market. Reasons are ample in most cases, but here 
are twelve stocks that are fundamentally sound 


By Theodore h. Fish 


tock averages based upon selected 
cross-sections of the list, usually 
comprising a relatively small number 
of issues for facility in prompt calcu- 
lation, are at best a convenient meas- 
uring device. Often, a marked shift 
from one to another group or type of 
issue leaves the standard averages un- 
changed, for these indices are no more 
than means of the currently strong 
and weak issues. 


Lag Analysis 


There are, of course, many reasons 
why a sub-group or an individual is- 
sue may pull away from or lag behind 
the average. An analysis of the lag- 
gards discloses ample justification for 
their situations in many cases, but in 
others adequate reason appears lack- 
ing. The accompanying list embraces 
an even dozen such issues, possessing 
real merit and lacking fundamental 
reasons for lagging behind the general 
list. Among them, for example, may 
be found several which fell into the 
category of war casualties but by the 
same token should benefit by the re- 
turn of peace. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average 
closed 1945 at 192.91. This com- 
pared with 152.32 at the end of 1944. 
The gain last year thus amounted to 
40.59 points, or 26.7 per cent. The 
twelve issues in this list scored ad- 
vances ranging from 6 per cent to 


18% per cent—except for: American _ 


Sugar, which registered a 6.1 per cent 
decline. 

Since 1945 represented but a seg- 
ment of the current bull market, some 
interesting comparisons may be de- 
veloped with the various peaks at- 
tained by the individual issues in the 
six years 1935-40. Only two issues 
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of the twelve are currently selling 
higher than those peaks, and the de- 
clines in the cases of the other ten 
range from 3% per cent to nearly 38 
per cent. Incidentally, the stock 
showing the largest year-to-year gain 
on this list is the one showing the 
largest decline from the pre-war peak. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average 
reached a high of 194.40 in 1937, just 
1.49 points above the 1945 yearend 
figure. It has since advanced well into 
new high territory above the 200- 
level. 

As for the issues comprising this 
group of twelve, Allied Mills is an 
important producer of a general line 
of livestock feeds and, although it no 
longer owns Century Distilling, it has 
never distributed the proceeds from 
its sale. American Brake Shoe man- 
ufactures chilled tread iron car 
wheels, switches, frogs, brake shoes 
and other railway accessories, as well 
as automotive and industrial brake 
linings, gears, forgings, axles and 
bearings. American Sugar is the 
leading domestic cane sugar refiner, 
normally supplying a fifth of domes- 
tic refined cane sugar and is also an 
important Cuban cane producer. 


Corn Products is the world’s larg- 
est producer of starch, syrup, edible 
oil and other products derived from 
corn, normally manufacturing in 
many countries and selling in most. 
Deere & Company is second in rank 
among domestic builders of agricul- 
tural implements, including tractors. 
Electric Storage Battery leads in the 
manufacture of electric storage bat- 
teries and accessories, more than half 
of its output normally going to the 
automotive industry. 


Rubber Products 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber is a lead- 
er in the production of rubber prod- 
ucts in an unusually wide range, but 
about three-fourths of normal reve- 
nues are derived from tire and tube 
sales. National Cash Register is the 
world’s largest builder of cash regis- 
ters, also makes accounting machines 
and specialties, and normally enjoys 
world wide distribution. Procter & 
Gamble leads American producers of 
soaps and glycerine, and is important 
in vegetable oils and shortenings. 

Reynolds Tobacco is one of the 
“Big Three” in cigarette output, and 
its smoking tobacco is also a leading 
seller. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., is the world 
leader in chewing gums, reputed to 
make about 60 per cent of the total 
supply. Zenith Radio is normally 
third largest among domestic radio 
receiver manufacturers, also making 
tubes, a hearing aid, wind-driven gen- 
erators and storage batteries. 


A Dozen Stocks “Behind the Market” 


Company 


American Brake Shoe 
American Sugar 

Corn Products Refining 
Deere & Company 
Electric Storage Battery 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
National Cash Register 
Procter & Gamble 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
Wrigley (Wm.), Jr. ........... 
Zenith Radio 


* Adjusted for 200% stock dividend in 1937. 
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+ Change for 1935-40 high to closing price for 1945. 
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Cerro de Pasco (1934).. 
Chain Belt (1902) ... 


All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock split-ups. 
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Corn Exchange Bank (1854) 


Note: 


Continental Oil (1934)...... 
Copperweld Steel (1935)... 


1940. The number increased to 394 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
Am. Home Products (1926) 


Am. Investments (Ill.) (1931) 
Am. Safety Razor (1922).. 


American Ship Bldg. (1917) 


American Snuff (1903) .... 


Carriers & General (1930). . 


Caterpillar Tactor (1925)... 
C.1.T. Financial (1924)..... 
Clark Equipment (1933) .. 


Associates Investment(1922) 
Byron Jackson (1934) ...... 
Cannon Mills (1928) ...... 
Carpenter Steel (1907) .. 
Central Aguirre Asso.(1929) 
Central Hudson G&E 

City Ice & Fuel (1894)..... 


Atlantic Refining (1927).... 


Briggs Manufacturing (1934) 
Briggs & Stratton (1927). 


Bristol-Myers (1933) 


Beneficial Indus. Loan(1929) 
Best & Company (1927).... 


Archer-Daniels Midl. (1927) 
Armstrong Cork (1934). 


Beatrice Creamery (1935). 
Beech-Nut Packing (1902) 


Belding-Heminway (1934) 


Am. Tobacco “B” (1920).. 
Anchor-Hocking Glass(1929) 
Arnold Constable (1935).... 
Atlas Powder (1934) ....... 
Barnsdall Oil (1935) ...... 
Bayuk Cigars (1934) ..... 


American Tel. & Tel. (1900) 
Am. Tobacco “A” (1905).. 


Am. Sumatra Tobacco (1935) 


Am. Mach. & Fdry. (1927). 
American Stove (1935) .... 


American News (1864) .... 


American Brake Shoe (1902) 
American Chicle (1926) .... 
Am.-Hawaiian S. S. (1929). 


Allied Chem. & Dye (1921) 
American Can (1923) .... 


broken Dividend Record) 
Abbott Laboratories (1929). 
Allegheny Ludlum St. (1933) 


the preceding decade totaled 220 in 


Air Reduction (1917) ....... 


Adams- Millis (1928) ........ 
Addressograph-Multi. (1935) 


Acme Steel (1901) ...... 


Abraham & Straus (1931)... 
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de Nemours (1915). 


Eagle Picher (1936)...... 
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Edison Bros. Stores (1934).. 


Electric Auto-Lite (1935)... 


Eastman Kodak (1902) .... 
Electric Boat (1936) . 


Eaton Manufacturing (1923) 
Ex-Cell-O; (1936) ... 
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Firestone Tire & Rub. (1924) 
First National Stores (1926) 
Flintkote Company (1934).. 


Federal Mogul (1936) ...... 
Federated Dept. Stor. (1931) 
Fidelity-Phenix F. Ins.(1911) 
Florsheim Shoe “‘A’”’ (1935). 
Florence Stove (1933) ...... 
Food Machinery (1935) .... 
Freeport Sulphur (1927). 

Fruehauf Trailer (1934).... 
Gardner-Denver (1934) . 


Fajardo Sugar (1935) ...... 


Fairbanks Morse (1936) ... 
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Granite City Steel (1928).. 


Grant (W. T.) (1907) .... 
Gt. Western Sugar (1933). 


Gt. North. Iron Ore (1934) 
Green (H. L.) (1935)... 


Gold & Stock Teleg. (1881) 


Glidden Company (1933)... 


General Time Instru. (1936) 
Goebel Brewing (1934) ..... 


General Baking (1921) 
General Telephone (1936) .. 
Gillette Safety Razor (1917) 


General Amer. Transp.(1 
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2.75 


Nil 


4.50 


Hudson Bay M. & S. (1935) 


Howe Sound (1923) ...... 
Idaho Power (1917) 
apo! 
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* nk igh bed PP PT es Bw Ba PP | 





Ree fee Per PO he for PS EP Pr PX | 


0 
2. 


FORA AASN 


1.22 
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(1918) 


Nickel (1929) 
International Salt (1915).. 
iterations Shoe 
Island 


its Pr. & Lt.(1934) 

trial Rayon (1930) .. 

Ingersoll-Rand (1906) ...... 
—— Steel (1929) .. 


suranshares Cert. (1934) 


Int’l Business Mach. (1916) 
International Harves. 
International 


Indian 
Indus 


2.00 
0.50 


0.34 


1.75 


Nil 


0.17 


1.50 
Nil 





0.25 
Not Available 


2.00 - 


3.00 


2.13 





2.50 


3.00 


as a 


Johns-Manville ote 
Johnson (1934).. 


Kalamazoo Stove (1932) ... 


Jewel Tea ( 


Johnson & 
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SSBSLSRES 
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BeeBSRSEs 
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REZLRSERRB 


SSoSocSa6ern 


(S. S.) oe : 

(S. H.) (1918, 

Grocery ( 
Note: All dividend 


ser (Julius) (1934) . 
‘Also paid stock. 
JANUARY 23, 1946 


Kaufmann Dept. Sts. (1919) 


Kay: 
Kennecott 
Keystone 
Kimberly. 
Kresge 
Kress 


Kroger 


SSSSSSRVSSRUSSSSReS 


2 Qe * »>,.@ 6.9 2) 2a oe 
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payments have been adjusted for stock split-ups. {Includes dividend in Pan American Match—$2 in 1837 and $2.50 in 1938. 


a—On class “‘A”’ stock. 


1941 1942 


3 
zs 
2 
: 


1931 19821933 
$8.00 $8.00 $7.00 $4.00 


1930 


Stock (Y Starting Un- 
broleen Divideod Record): 


1938 1940 


engeeegenaagees 


UN dddnicd OBA A AAAS 


augagheaassgeggegeRas 


ACH O BAHU RAAB AANA 


BeBe SSSRSsssyseas 


ss 
bar . 


Lae) 


Wa 
SSSSBQugsssracheassax 


QSOSN AAO GANN NANA 


gggaastagssng 


WHA OSONNAHA 


0.50 
0.40 
Nil 
0.88 
1.25 
0.25 
1.20 


sSausess 
Zoe SZ 


$3.00 $2.75 
0.40 . 
0.50 
Nil 
0.80 
1.75 
Nil 
1,20 


zageghss 


Nil 
0.40 
Nil 
0.80 
2.00 
Nil 


sieaaars 


SHON KRAM 


Nil 


923) 
. (1934). 


es (1927) ...... 
(P.) (1932) .... 
Gas&El. ‘A’(1 
& Nashvl 


Louisville 


Lodse- Wil 
Lorillard 





mom ee ee 


n 


RERBSE 
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ggssssexnas Seveseene 


MHANONOSCOSGH 


388 


aan 


288 


aN 
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(1903) 


Mack Trucks (1922) ....... 


Macy (R. 


H.) (1927) 


MacAndrews & Forbes 


BRSIEAS 


roots 


R485 ek 


coco 


RSRE : 


Midland (1929) . 
Electric (1933) . 
Mathieson Alkali (1926) 


Masonite Corp. (1935) . 


Master 
Mid-Continent Petrol. (1934) 


Mesta Machine (1914) . 
Midland Steel (1936) .. 


McQuay Norris Mfg. (1927) 
Melville Shoe (1916) ........ 


MylIntyre Porcupine (1917). 
McLellan Stores (1936) .... 


McCall Corp. (1926) .... 
McGraw Electric (1934) .. 


May Department Sts. (1911) 


SNSNGHAHS 


BN 
5 eeang 


o 


~) 


Minneapolis-Honeyw’1 (1928) 
Mission Corp. (1936) 


0.25 
0.10 
1.16 

Nil 


Nil 
0.05 
0.62% 

Nil 


Formed Dec, 1934-—————— 
i Nil 
0.05 
1.16 
Nil 


Nil 
0.60 
0.62% 

Nil 


(1913) 


Monsanto Chemical (1925) 


Montgomery Ward (1936) 
Morrell (John) (1929)..... 


Mohawk Carpet Mills (1934) 
Motor Wheel 


Monarch Machine TI. 








22er 


x 
FRIRBR 


2.00 3.15 
Nil Nil 
0.53 0.53 
0.50 1.30 
Nil 


2.25 
Nil 
0.53 
1.45 
Nil 


(1935).. 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. (1928) 


Murphy (G. C.) (1913)... 
Mueller Brass (1935) 


PN 
SSSLVSSSVRYSRSSSSRS+SR 


SRRSSSRRRRKSE 


NSOSHOHnOSOS 


SeERess 


zsone 


Distillers (1935). 


1 Dairy Prods. (1924) 
National Lead (1906) .. 


al Steel (1930) .... 


] 


onal Cylinder Gas (1935) 
iona 
ional 


tion: 


Nati 
Nat 
Nat 


North American Co. (1909)10 


National Oil Prods. (1927) 
Northwestern Teleg. (1881). 


Na’ 
New York Air Brake (1936) 


Noblitt-Sparks Indus. (1928) 
Norfolk & West. R.R.(1901) 


Neisner Bros. (1935) .... 
Newberry (J. J.) (1928). 
Newmont Mining (1934) 
Newport News Ship. (1931) 
Norwich Pharmacal (1925). 


National Bond & Sh. (1930) 
National Cash Reg. (1934). 
National Container (1934).. 
Natomas Company (1930) 


National Biscuit (1899) .... 


National Acme (1936)...... 





2.25 
4.00 
1.75 


Otis Elevator (1903) 
Outlet Company (1926) ..... 
Owens-Illinois Glass (1907). 


Sysseaz 


aaSAaAe 


“we 


_ 


SSSSsyae 


Parker Rust Proof (1924) 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. (1925). 
Patino Mines (1936) .... 


Paraffine Companies (1929) 


Pacific Gas & Elec. (1919). 
Parke, Davis (1878)...... 


Pacific Lighting (1909) ... 


Penick & Ford (1929) ... 
Penney (J. C.) (1926) ... 


aa 


or 


i=] 


SRz 
as 


a3 


mo 


Tronre 


Penn. Glass Sand (1936). 
Pennsylvania R.R. (1847) 
Penn. Salt (1863) ........ 


BRRSSa 
SSOSnHN 


» = ne 
RAEN SSS 
BOAO 


Pfeiffer Brewing (1935) .. 


Pfizer (Chas.) (1925) ...... 


Phelps Dodge (1934) ....... 
Philadelphia Electric (1929). 
Philip Morris (1928) . 


Pet Milk (1925) ........ 


Peoples Drug (1927) .... 
Petrol. Corp. of Amer.(1934) 


Paid im 


s—Paid in Canadian Funds. {In warehouse receipts. 
ficates. Paid in subsidiary stock. 


*Also paid stock. 


Note: All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock split-ups. a x 
company held stock (Detroit Edison and Pacific G. & E.); cash in lieu of fractional certi 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





SSssxs 


Qrvnds 


SSssss 


Grvn6 


eottes 
eee 
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itts. Ft. Wayne & Chi.(1901) 
Plate Glass (1889) 


Pitt 
Pitts. 


Phillips Petroleum (1934) .. 
Pitts. Cin. Chi. & St.L.(1922) 


Pillsbury Mills (1924) 


Plough Inc. (1931) .... 


Raybestos-Manhattam (1929) 
Reading Company (1905). 


Quaker State Oil (1931).... 
Reliance Mfg. (1934) .... 


Purity Bakeries (1928) ..... 


Pullman, Inc. (1927) .. 


0.< 
1.00 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.70 
1.25 
Nil 
Nil 


2.10 
4.00 

Nil 
0.40 


1.12% 
5%stk. 14%stk. Nil 
1.70 


2.60 
4.00 


Remington Rand (1936)..... 


Reliable Stores (1936).. 


= 


eS ee ee. ee ee oa 


3.00 
3.00 
1.33 


olds Tobacco (1907). 
Tobacco “B’’ (1929) 
(1889) eeeeccee 


Reynolds 
Ruberoid Co. 


Reyn 


in 0 © Ow 0) OC oO © 


2/3 1.66 2/3 1.66 2/3 1.00 


Nil Nil 


0.21 


Safeway Stores (1927) 


Nil 


0.15 
0.47 


0.30 


x 


0.33% 


0.57 
0.75 
Nil 
0.30% 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.20 
Nil 
Nil 
0.35 
0. 
Nil 
Nil 


0.6234 
Nil 
0.75 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.75 
Nil 
Nil 
0.40 
2.00 
0.60 


0.60 


0.35 
2.00 
0.80 


—(Initial Div. Paid Dec. 29)— 


0.50 
0.25 
1.45 
Nil 


Nil 


2.00 
1.20 


Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen (1935) 


Shell Union Oil (1936).... 
South Amer. Gold (1933).... 


Shattuck (F. G.) (1925)... 
Simmons Beds (1936).... 
Simonds Saw & St. (1933).. 
Sinclair Oi] (1934) ......... 
Smith & Corona (1936).... 
Socony-Vacuum (1912)...... 
South. Natural Gas (1936).. 
So. Porto Rico Sugar (1927) 
Square “D’’ (1936) .. ; 


Servel, Inc. (1935) .. 


RERSSSR 


a 


-) (1928) .. 
Standard Brands (1929) 


Squibb (E. R 


wMomoofcomnonnmeoowneoeone 


Standard Oit (Ohio) (1936). 
Standard St. Spring (1935). 


Starrett (L. S.) (1934) ..... 


SARRSSRZRAR 


NASON ONN 


aeeRRrSSassss 


SA SA dS rnedel 


SEER EEE E 


maaSam 
setizexgecss 
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1.80 
2.25 


Sunray Oil (1936) ..... 
Swift & Co. (1934) .. 

Swift’ International (1919).. 
Sylvania Elec, Prods. (1929) 


Sun Oil Company 


eseeneceeoeersee ess, SB 


=) 
SRSAeRgs 


3.00 

2.00 
i 

Nil 


: 1.25 
Nil 9%stk. — 10%stk. N 
Nil 
Nil 
1.00 
Nil 


1.15 
2.00 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1,00 
0.50 


1 
1 
1 


1.37% 0.70 
2.00 
Nil 


2.50 
3.25 


(1936) Nil 


Texas Gulf Producing 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil (1936) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur (1921).. 


Texas Company (1902) aa 


v 
iS 
N 


2.30 
1,00 
6.00 
1,20 


1.55 
1.00 
6.00 
1, 


1.62%, 2.12% 


1.20 
1,00 
6.00 
1.20 


Union Oil of Calif. (1916).. 
Union Pac. R.R. (1900).... 
Union Tank Car (1914)..... 
United Aircraft (1936). 
United Biscuit (1928). 


SSSARLYSRSNS 


HAGHAGDSONN ew 


SSSRSSLRSRASS 


PCAMAGEFONNANHNS 


SSSSSSSRRRKSS 


BSAOASTTHONN RAH 
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‘a 


_ 
o- 


a 


3.00 


eeee 


United Carbon (1933). 
United-Carr Fastener (1929) 


Van Norman (1935).......+. 


Van Raalte 


Nil 
Nil 
0.50 


Nil 
Nil 
0.50 


Nil 
Nil 
0.37% 
4.00 


Nil 
Nil 
).......(Constituent of Drug Inc.) 0.60 


0.37% 0.50 
2.00 


eerceecesese 


(1935)... 


Vulcan Detinning (1934).... 


—ee 


(1934) 
(1933 


ick Chemical 
ictor Chemical (1927).. 


Vi 
Vi 
Vir, 


ginian 


d im 


* Also stock. 


All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock split-ups. 


Note: 


JANUARY 23, 1946 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 


1941 


19396 601937 's«1888)Ss(«éasmti‘éiKO 


1933 1934 1935 


1938 1931 1982 


Western Auto Supply (1928) 
Westingh’se Air Brake (1875) 
Westinghouse Electric (1935) 
Weston Elec. Instrmt.(1936) 


Westvaco Chlorine (1928)... 
White (S. S.) Dental (1881) 


Wilson Jones (1934). 
Wrigley (William) Jr. (1913) 


Yale & Towne (1899) ....... 


Wright Aero (1936).. 
Youngstown Steel Door(1926) 


West Virginia Pulp (1899). 
Woolworth (F. W.) (1912). 
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*Also paid stock. 
from surplus. 


N. Y. Curb Dividend Honor Holl 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 


Acme Wire (1935)........2. 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


1931 1932 
Nil 
Initial 20c div. pd. Mar. 1934 


1930 
$0.875 


2.00 
Nil 
0.40 
4.00 
Nil 
Nil 
1.00 
0.40 
1.90 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


$0.17 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.75 
6.25 
Nil 
0.33 
1.00 
1.20 
2.50 
1.00 

Nil 
Nil 


$0.17 


$0.125 
Nil 
5.50 
Nil 
1.20 
7.00 
Nil 
50 
00 
2.50 
3.50 
0.50 
Nil 


1 


00 


0.71 
13 
1.50 


Angostura-Wupperm’n(1933) Initial div. paid Oct. 1933 0.05 


Amer. Lt. & Traction (1904) 
Amer. Miter (1936)....... 


Aluminum Goods Mfg.(1910) 


Amer. Book (1908) ... 
Amer. Gas & Electric (1910) 


Amer. Laundry Mchy. (1912) 
Amer. Pot. & Chem. (1936). 


Amer. Seal-Kap (1934)...... 


Amer. Cyanamid (1934).... 
Amer. Fork & Hoe (1934).. 


Allied Products (1936)...... 


EN 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
1.00 
Nil 


Not Availabl 
Nil 
7.75 
0.75 


0.30 
10.00 
1.00 


Autom. Voting Mach. (1934) ——Initial div. paid in 1934— 


Ashland Oil & Refining (1934) 
Atl. Coast Line Co. (1934).. 


Aro Equipment (1934).... 
Atlas Plywood (1936).. 





0.21 
$6.25 


Not Available 
0.40 

s7.50 
1.05 
Nil 





Borne-Scrymser (1935)..... 
Bourjois Inc. (1929)........ 


Bickford’s (1929) ........... 


Beau Brummell (1931)...... 
Bell Telephone (Can.) (1891) 


Baldwin. Rubber (1936). 


0.60 
0.60 


2.40 
0.60 
0.70 
1.00 
Nil 


Breeze Corp. (1936). 

Bridgeport Gas Light (1920) 
Brillo Manufacturing (1930) 
Buckeye Pipe Line (1912).. 


SKSSRSERSBSSSSRRH 
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Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1924 to 1936 not published 


Nil 
Nil 
1.62 
Nil 
6.50 


1.13 


0.90 
0.30 
Nil 7 y 
Not Available————_—_—_—_ 
i 1.00 1.00 
Nil 
1.38 
6.50 


0.38 
Nil 
3.00 
0.33 
6.50 


1.50 
0.37% 


ereeecre 


Chicago Rivet & Mach.(1932) 


City Auto Stamping (1934). 
City & Sub. Homes (1898) 


Central Ohio Steel (1936)... 
Chamberlin Company (1924) 
Clark Controller (1935).... 


Carter (J. W.) (1936)....... 
Castle (A. M.) (1934)....... 


Capital City Products (1933) 


Camden Fire Insur. (1873). . 
Carnation Co. (1934) 





SARtSREs 
N 


2.00 


Community Pub. Serv.(1930) 


Compo Shoe Mach. (1932).. 
Cons. Gas El. Lt. & Pr.(1910) 


Cleveland Elec. Ilum. (1902) 
Cons. Min. & Smelting (1924) 
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.. —Initial div. paid Dec. 31, 19, 


Creole Petroleum (1935)... 
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Nil 





1.00 
Nil 


in 193 


1.50 
Initial Div. 
Not Available 


2.00 


(1929)... 2.00 


Dejay Stores (1936)........ 


osiery 


Detroit Steel Prod. (1936) 


DeVilbiss Co. (1920)..... 
Draper Corp. (1916).... 
Duke Power (1926)....... 


Dominion Bridge (1929).. 


Diamond Shoe (1929)..... 


Detroit Gask. & Mfg. (1936) 


Davenport H 





s—Paid in Canadian funds. 


*Also paid dividend in preferred stock. 


Stocks have been adjusted to all split ups. 


Note: 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend 

















Record): 1990 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Fire Assn. of Phila. (1910). $6.27 $448 $2.12 $200 $200 $2.50 
Ford Motor (Can.) “‘A’’(1930) s2.10 0.60 Nil s1.00 81.25 = s0.50 
Ford Motor (Can.) “B’’(1930) s2.10 s0.0<0 Nil s1.00 1.25 ~~ s0.50 
Fox (Peter Brewing (1935). Initial div. paid July, 1935——— 0.06 
Froetert Gr. & Malt. (1936)——Initial div. paid in 1934—— 0.10 Nil 
General Finance (1936)...... Incorporated May, 1933-———— aa 
General Fireproofing (1935). 2.25 1.75 0.25 Nil Nil 0.10 
Glen Alden Coal (1934)..... 8.00 4.00 Nil Nil 0.50 2.00 
Gorham Mfg. (1929)........ 2.00 2.00 1.30 1.50 0.75 1.50 
Grand Rapid Varnish (1918) 0.71 0.36 0.33 0.30 0.45 0.50 
Great Atlantic & Pac. (1925) 5.25 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Great Northern Paper (191¢) 3.00 3.00 2.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Hall Lamp (1918)........... 2.00 0.60 0.20 0.20 0.60 0.40 
Hammermili Paper (1934).. 1.00 0.80 0.15 Nil 0.25 0.50 
Hartford Elec. Light (1901 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Hazeltine Corp. (1936)...... 0.87% 0.75 0.06 Nil 1.43% 0.87% 
Hecla Mining (1903)........ 1.00 0.40 0.10 0.10 0.40 0.20 
Heller (Walter E.) (1920).. 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.04 0.10 0.55 
Heyden Chemical (1929) .... 0.25 0.13 0.25 0.25 0.27 0.38 
Hollinger Cons. Gold (1912). 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.85 1.40 0.90 
Holophane Co. (1936)...... - 1.00 0.65 0.25 Nil Nil Nil 
Hormel (Geo. A.) (1928).... 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Horn & Hardart (1924)..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.90 1.60 1.60 
Hubbell (Harvey) (1934).... Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.14 0.28 
Humble Oil (1917).......... 0.25 0.31 0.25 0.25 0.44 0.6244 
H Ligonier (1936).. ———————Ihnitial div. paid in 1936——————_ 
Imperial Oil (1914).......... 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.93 1.25 
Insur. Co. of No. Am. (1892) 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Int’l Cigar M (1926) = 2.75 2.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 
Int'l Petroleum (1918)....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.09 2.28 2.50 
Iron Fireman (1934)......... 1.50 1.35 0.30 Nil 0.80 1.00 
Irving Air Chute (1929)...... 1.13 i 0.33 0.30 0.10 0.70 
Julian & Kokenge (1928)... 1.75 0.75 0.05 0.50 0.50 1.00 
Kirkland Lake Gold (1934). —lIitnial div. paid Dec. 1934— 0.03 0.03 
Klein (D. Emil) (1929)..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.88 1.00 1.25 
Kleinert(I.B.)Rubber(1935).. 1.90 Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.10 
Knott Corp. (1936).......... 2.00 0.75 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Lake Shore Mines (1918)... s1.50 s2.40 3.00 s3.00 3.50 4.00 
Le Tourneau (R. G.) (1934) Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.30 0.20 
Loblaw Groceterias“A’’(1909) 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.80 1.10 1.00 
Locke Steel Chain (1936)... ——————Initial div. paid in 1936——————_ 
Lone Star Gas (1926)...... 0.93 0.88 0.15 0.64 0.16 0.30 
Louisiana Land & Expl. (1935)——Initial div. paid Dec. 16, 1935—— 0.10 
Lynch Corporation (1929)... 1.33 1.33 1.00 0.84 i 1.33 
Mapes Cons. Manuf. (1929). 3.25 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.75 
Marconi Int’! Marine (1930) 0.55 0.27 0.17 0.26 0.25 0.27 
Mead Johnson (1927)....... - 0.42% 0.50 0.35 0.30 0.37% 0.40 
Memphis Nat. Gas (1934)... 0.25 0.45 0.30 Nil 0.10 0.10 
Metal Textile (1934)....... co COS 0.75 Nil Nil 0.50 0.40 
Micromatic Hone (1936).... —————————Offered in 1936— 
Midvale Company (1926).... 1.33 1.33 1.25 0.17 7.00 0.33 
Midwest Oil (1927).......... 3.00 2.15 1.60 1.40 1.20 1.50 
Minn. Min. & Mfg. (1917).. 0.30 0.30 0.27% 0.20 0.27% 4.333% 
Monroe Loan Soc. “A’”’ (1936) Initial div. paid in ’36 
Montreal Lt., Ht. & Pr. (1916)’ 1.35 1.50 1.5 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Mountain Producers (1922). 1.00 1.15 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.90 
Mountain States T.& T.(1911) 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Murray Ohio Mfg. (1936).. 1.60 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1926) 1.13 1.13 0.50 0.75 162 1.20 
Muskogee Company (1929).. 4.00 1.75 0.50 0.25 0.45 _ 0.45 
Nachman Corp. (1935)...... 1.25 Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.50 
National Fuel Gas (1903)... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 
National Transit (1916)..... 1.00 1.00 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 
N. E. Tel. & Tel. (1886)... 8.00 8.00 8.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
New Idea (1932).........+- co «ee Nil 0.003 0.003 0.04 0.07 
New Jersey Zinc (1897).... 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
New Process (1931)......... Nil 0.50 1.50 0.75 2.00 2.00 
N. Y. & Honduras Ros.(1896) 1.88 2.00 1.63 2.75 4.25 4.25 
N. Y. Merchandise (1927).. 9.50 0.33 0.33 0.34 0.46 0.67 
Niagara Share “B” (1936). _0.38 0.40 *0.05 Nil Nil 3 
Niles Bernent Pond (1936)... £1.25 0.31 0.04 Nil Nil Nil 
Nippissing Mines (1934).... 0.30 0.15 Nil Nil 0.13 0.13 
Nineteen Hundred “B” 
CED .. éerecesecaunsus eoeces 25 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
North American Rayon “B” 
CHRIS Gls cascevesanes eeeee-+ ——Initial div. paid Dec. 30, 1935—— 0.50 
No. Cent. Texas Qil (1935, 0.45 Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.10 
N. Penna. R.R. (1879)...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Novadel-Agene (1929)....... 0.92 142 1.33 167 258 2.00 
Ohio Brass “B” (1934)..... 1.00 Nil 0.50 Nil 0.50 1,00 
Pacific Can (1936)........... ——————Initial div. paid in ’°36——————- 
Parker Pen (1935).......... 2.50 1.25 Nil Nil Nil 0.70 
Parkersburg Rig-Reel (1936) —————_————_Not Available 
Patchogue-Plymouth (1936). 1.00 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Peninsular Telephone (1936) 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.00 0.25 Nil 
Penna. Water & Pr. (1916). 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Penn Traffic(Dept.St.) (1934) 0.15 0.15 0.08 Nil 0.05 0.13 
Pepperell Mfg. (1852)....... 60 1.30 0.40 0.64 1.20 0.90 
Perfect Circle (1928)........ 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Co. (1898)..... 1.40 1.60 1.60 0.98 0.77 0.75 
Pierce Governor (1936)..... 1.124% Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Pitney Bowes (1934)........ 0.05 Nil Nil 0.20 0.25 
Pitts. Bessemer & L.Er.(1901) 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Pitts. & Lake Erie (1886).. 10.00 10.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Power Corp. of Can. (1936). s1.50 2.00 s1.00 Nil Nil Nil 
Pratt & Lambert (1904).... 5.00 3.75 1.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 
Fremier Gold Mining (1921) 80.24 $0.12 s0.12 s0.12 80,12 
Prentice-Hall (1933)......... 0.70 Nil 0.50 1.40 1.90 
Gas (1881)...... 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.10 1.10 0.80 
Pyrene Mfg. (19353....... - id 050 Nil Nil Nil 0.20 
Quaker Oats (1906)......... 8.00 7.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 6.00 
Quebec Power (1920)........ 2.50 2.50 1.63 1.00 1.00 1.00 





Note: Stocks have been adjusted to all split-ups. * Also stock. 


tPaid 1 share of Fox De Luxe Brewing Co. s—Paid in Canadian funds. 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 
Railway & Lt. Secur. (1936) 
Rath Packing (1929) 
Raymond Concr. Pile (1936) 
Reed Roller Bit (1927) 
Roeser — Pendelton (1926).. 
Ronson Art Metal Wks.(1934) 


PS ROw 


pSESSe eeaees se 


il 
1.12 
2.63 
.80 0.60 


Sherwin-Williams (1898)... 
Sick’s Breweries, Ltd. (1934 


OFNEEEDRE oO 
& 
N 


Singer 

Sonotone 

South Penn Oil (1925)....... 
S. W. Penn. Pipe L (1912). 
So. N. England Tel. (1891).. 
Southern .s 


Steel. 

Stein (A.) & Company (1934) 
Sterling Aluminum (1934).. 
Strook (S) & Co. (1935).... 
Sun Ray Drug (1936) 
Tampa Electric (1907) 
Technicolor, Inc. (1936).... ——————_ 
Texas Oil & Land (1925)... : 1.00 
Thew Shovel (1936) 0.50 
Tilo Roofing Ee 0.19 


2.00 2.24 


Nil 
0.12 


0.18 
Tobacco & AHied Stocks(1933) Initial div .paid in 1933 
3.50 


Todd Shipyards (1916) 4.00 1.25 
Un. Aircraft Products (1934) —— Incorporated in 
( 2.30 1.60 0.55 


10.00 10.00 
3.50 3.50 
1,20 0.70 
2.00 2.00 
1.00 

Nil 
0.38 
2.00 
2.00 
0.50 
1.25 

Nil 
Nil 


U (1934 
Un. N.J.R.R. & Canal oa 
United Shoe Machinery(1905 
U. S. Graphite (1923) 

Universal Products (1928).. 
Vogt Manufacturing (1934). 
Wayne Knitting (1936) 

Wentworth Mfg. (1934)..... 
Western Tablet & Sta. (1929) 
Westmoreland, Inc. (1929).. 
Weyenberg Shoe (1935) 

Willson Products (1933) 

Woodley Petroleum (1934).. 
Wright-Hargreaves M.(1931) 


Nil 


$0.15 s0.18 


Note: All payments have been adjusted to stock-split-up. s—Paid in Canadian funds. §Paid on old 


Stock Splits of ’45 


tock splits actually add nothing to 
the intrinsic value of the equities 
represented by the shares of a com- 
pany, yet they have a strong tendency 
to enhance the market value of the 
issues. Theoretically the splitting of a 
stock, which reduces the percentage 
of asset value behind each outstand- 
ing share, should merely lower, pro- 
portionately, the market value of each 
unit of capitalization. The effect, 
however, is to bring the issue within 
pocketbook range of a greater number 
of investors, thereby increasing the 
demand-supply ratio. 

As an illustration: A corporation 
may have one million shares outstand- 
ing, the stock being quoted, say, at 
$150, indicating a market value of 
$150 million for the entire issue. But 
few investors are willing to buy an 
issue selling at so high a price. The 
company splits the stock on a five- 
for-one basis, after which it has five 
million shares outstanding, the unit 
value of which, obviously, should be 
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Incorporated July, 
15.50 8.00 6. 

Initial div. paid in 
1.00 1.00 0.90 


Initial div. paid in 
1.50 0. 


1929 —— 
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Nil 
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0.50 
1.00 
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0.65 
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Nil 

10.00 

2.50 

0.60 

0.10 
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1.00 
1.10 
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0.20 
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one-fifth of the previous market value 
of $150 per share—or $30. 

The effect may not always be as 
obvious so far as comparison between 
the final price of the old shares and 
the later quotation on the new ones, 
for the mere announcement of the 


proposed split invites speculative buy- 
Company Ratio 

Acme Steel 

American Mfg 

Archer-Daniel-Mid- 


Approved 
April, 1945 
Dec., 1945 


1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 


1945 
1945 


1945 


1945 
1945 
1945 


1945 
1945 


1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 


Aug., 
April, 
June, 
Dec., 
Feb., 


Oct., 


Nov., 
Mar., 


Bond Stores 
Bristol-Myers 
Burlington Mills. ..2-for-1 
Colo. F. & I. 
Columbian Carbon. 3-for-1 
Dejay Stores 
Devoe & Raynold 

“A” Aug., 
Nov., 
Mar., 
May, 
Oct., 
Nov., 
April, 
Sept., 
Mar., 
Aug., 
Dec., 
Dec., 
Mar., 


Dresser Indus. . 


Eversharp 
Fedders-Quigan .. 5-for-1 
Fruehauf Trailer. ..2-for-1 
General Mills 

Grant (W. T.)... 
Household Finance. 3-for-1 
Lane Bryant 

Lerner Stores 

Life Savers 

Loew’s, Inc. 
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ing of the higher-priced unit in an- 
ticipation of a profitable turnover. 

During 1945 approximately 50 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock and New York Curb Ex- 
changes were split in ratios ranging 
from two shares for one to ten for 
one. The list follows: 


Company Ratio 
Louisville & Nash..2-for-1 
May Dept. Stores. .2-for-1 
Mead, Johnson ...10-for-1 
Mercantile Stores. 10-for-1 
Minn. Min. & Mfg. .2-for-1 
National Candy ...3-for-1l 
Newberry (J. J.)...4-for-1 
Pan. Am. Airways. .2-for-1 
Panhandle East. 

Pipeline 
Penney (J. C.)....3-for-1 
Pepperell Mfg. ....5-for-1 
Pfizer (Chas.) 

Philip Morris 2-for-1 
Pitts. Plate Glass. .4-for-1 
Raytheon 

Safeway Stores ....3-for-1 
Schenley Distillers .4-for-3 
Sears, Roebuck ....4-for-1 
Squibb (E. R.)..... 3-for-1 
Std. Oil of Ohio.214-for-1 
Sterling Drug 
(re 2-for-1 
Un. Merchants ....2-for-1 


Approved 


Mar., 1945 
Apr., 1945 
Dec., 1945 
Dec., 1945 
Nov., 1945 
Apr., 1945 
Dec., 1945 
Feb., 1945 


April, 1945 
Dec., 1945 
Sept., 1945 
April, 1945 
July, 1945 
Dec., 1945 
Feb., 1945 
Apr., 1945 
Aug., 1945 
Oct., 1945 
Dec., 1945 
April, 1945 
June, 1945 
Nov., 1945 
Feb., 1945 

2-for-1 May, 1945 
Westinghouse El...4-for-1 April, 1945 
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Noe influences, tending to 
reduce trading incentive or op- 
portunity have resulted in the present 
state of “thinness” in the stock mar- 
ket. The fractional changes which 
were more or less the rule in former 
periods of comparatively unrestrained 
market activity, for the most part no 
longer sustain the movement of prices 
which, upward or downward, in the 
recent market tend to display sharp 
lifferences, often within a single daily 
session. The current and recent mar- 
ket in stocks has been notable for its 
wide fluctuation in prices attended by 
only a moderate volume of trading. 
Compared with the 3 million, 4 mil- 
lion or 5 million share days com- 
mon in 1928 and 1929, volume last 
year averaged only 1.3 million shares 
a day. Nevertheless, prices since 
mid-1945 have undergone marked 
changes on a number of individual 
days, with the industrial average 
moving as much as two or more 
points on considerably less than 2 mil- 
lion shares’ volume. 























Trading Discouragements 






One of the reasons for such thin- 
ness is the discouragement to active 
dealing offered the floor trader and 
the specialist, as well as the ordinary 
speculator. In the past, the floor trad- 
er was accustomed to trade for small, 
quick profit; his swift transactions 
tended, at least temporarily, to re- 
strain rising and cushion falling 
prices, and since they were taken usu- 
ally for only fractional profits, they 
helped to create a close market. 

Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, however, in its exposition on the 
floor trader a year ago observed only 
his shortcomings, none of his virtues, 
and recommended abolition of floor 
trading practice. But the New York 


















ing at a compromise with the Com- 
mission, retaining the floor trader but 
restricting his operations. The re- 
strictions, which became effective 
August 29, 1945, as a rule of the Ex- 
change, in general provide that a pur- 
chase on a rise or a sale on a decline 
may not be sold or covered until the 
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Stock Exchange succeeded in arriv- 


Why the Stock Market Is Thin 


Severity of present margin regulations is, of course, 
one reason. But there are others, notably the restric- 
tions imposed on floor traders and others in recent years 


second succeeding trading day, except 
at a loss. (Earlier in 1945 the Ex- 
change had instituted a policy to simi- 
lar effect, but permitting liquidation of 
the’'transaction on the ext rather than 
the second succeeding trading day.) 

It is evident that, as curbed, the 
floor trader performs to a much less- 
ened degree his function as a stabili- 
zer of prices, a function which he 
performed most effectively when he 
was permitted to trade in and out of a 
given stock at will. Today, to operate 
profitably, he must figure on a great- 
er average profit margin per transac- 
tion than the small fraction formerly 
considered adequate. With his funds 
possibly tied up for days, rather than 
minutes or hours, he obviously has a 
much less effective operating capital. 
The consequence is that only a hand- 
ful of members are today operating 
exclusively as floor traders, compared 
with the large number operating in 
the ‘twenties and early ’thirties. 

The dealings of the much criticized 
speculator similarly served to cushion 
market trends. Stability in any mar-. 
ket is not generated by the activity of 
investors, who as a group are accus- 
tomed to fill their requirements from 
time to time and retire for extended 
periods. It is the speculator, who 
would normally trade in and out of 
the market at brief intervals, that pro- 
vides the stabilizing force. 

In more recent years various fac- 
tors have contributed to make specu- 
lative market activity unattractive. 
High transfer taxes and commission 
rates have increased the margin of 
profit on individual transactions 
necessary for successful trading op- 
erations. The alternative provision 
of the income tax law, permitting 
holders of securities for six months 
or more to pay a flat 25 per cent 
capital gains tax instead of the normal 
and surtax rate, discourages short 
term transactions by those whose in- 
come is in the $16,000 and upward 
brackets. ; 

Another factor curbing the market 
speculator has been the high and in- 
creasing margin requirements of re- 
cent years, which were raised from 40 


per cent to 50 per cent February 5, 
1945, and to 75 per cent on last July 
5. The effect of this has been to re- 
duce substantially the operating capi- 
tal of the individual operator and 
reduce his transactions, however he 
may have been affected by the other 
conditions noted. 

The specialist, the value of whose 
functions has been recognized, so far 
has not been subjected to the criti- 
cisms directed toward the floor trad- 
er, but his operations have necessar- 
ily been curtailed, too, by the appli- 
cation of high margins to his dealings. 
Although some consideration is giv- 
en his stabilizing influence in the mar- 
gin regulations—which permit him to 
trade on a 50 per cent margin against 
the 75 per cent required of the pub- 
lic at large—he is obviously re- 
strained from taking as extensive a 
position in a stock with the same 
capital as he once could. 


Natural Causes 


To some extent the market’s pres- 
ent thinness can be traced also to 
natural forces. Inestimable amounts - 
of securities have in recent years been 
removed from the market by purchas- 
ers who have used them for invest- 
ment of liquid funds created during 
the war. The substantial increase in 
the number of individual sharehold- 
ers in large listed companies is indica- 
tive of the diminishing number of 
shares available to the market, i.e. 
“floating supply.” At the same time 
the volume of new capital issues has 
been far from sufficient to meet the 
needs of new investment money, some 
idea of the amount of which is indi- 
cated by the estimated $180 billion 
liquid resources now in the hands of 
the public, triple the volume of six 
years ago. The total result is a swol- 
len demand for securities with no up- 
ward change in the supply available 
for purchase. 

Confidence is an important element 
in every market, and it is endangered 
by thinness and its resultant wide 
price swings. However, it is char- 
acteristic that government control and 
influence over a free market tend un- 
avoidably to produce distortions in its 
operation, desired neither by the regu- 
lators nor by the community. The 
available solution, of course, might 
lie in less regulation. 
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WHAT CAN YOUR 


Sunual Siywort 


REALLY DO FOR YOU? 


You can gain many definite and tangible advantages ‘for your corporation by publish- 


ing an annual report that will be read and understood. Properly conceived and 
attractively designed, it should: 


1 Increase the confidence of the stockholder in 3. Afford you an opportunity of: telling what 


the management and interest him in pro- you have accomplished, what you plan and 
moting company’s products and services. what you stand for. 


2. Be a means of attracting new shareholders, 4. Enable your company to obtain better terms 

since banks, rating agencies and investment when undertaking financing, either for ex- 
advisers serving potential investors rely heavily pansion, refunding or, in the case of closely held 
on your official communique— your annual report. corporations, for partial sale of ownership. 


We have been privileged to assist in the preparation of the annual reports of nationally 
known corporations, both large and small. Out of this experience and from our back- 
ground in the field of finance and public relations, we can create for you a truly effec- 
tive report—one that will be not merely an array of figures but one that will emphasize 
the significant phase of your operations— one which will implement your every day 
efforts and be your corporate show window. 

We would welcome the opportunity of demonstrating how we can make your 
annual report for 1945 do justice to your company and its management. May we sug- 
gest a preliminary discussion now? No obligation is entailed. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising and Public Relations 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6 
PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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The speakers’ table and dais at The Waldorf-Astoria, October 2, 1945, at the FINANCIAL WORLD 


Annual Report Awards Dinner where the first bronze and 


old “Oscars of Industry” were presented 


as trophies to the officials of 102 leading corporations with outstanding annual reports for 1944. 


The Oscar 
of Industry 


he modernization of corporation 

annual reports—their increased 
clarity, expanded content and im- 
proved appearance—marks a signifi- 
cant step forward on the part of pro- 
gressive management. Actually, it 
represents the first step forward on 
the road to better stockholder rela- 
tions. But there are other guide posts 
to be followed if a corporation wishes 
to achieve the complete confidence 
and wholehearted cooperation of its 
shareholders, plus the respect and 
understanding of the public in gen- 
eral. 


Wartime Phenomenon 


Many are the explanations for the ~ 


tapid progress in annual reporting in 
the past five years, during a World 
War when an all-out effort was re- 
quired of most industries, and paper 
supplies and printing facilities were 
highly restricted. Some observers at- 
tribute the phenomenon to the war- 
time tempo, when nothing seemed im- 
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buide Posts to Better 
Stockholder Helations 


By Weston Smith 


possible of accomplishment, and the 
broad improvement in annual re- 
ports was merely a by-product of the 
almost miraculous development of 
new manufacturing techniques in the 
production of fighting equipment. 


Advertising Job? 


With no products to sell to the pub- 
lic during the war, some corporations 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
keep their advertising departments 


|| ANNUAL REPORTS ARE BECOMING MORE MODERN ‘ 


90% 


80% 








(and agencies) busy with the job of 
preparing better year-end brochures. 
A few turned to their annual reports 
as the best medium in which to re- 
view their contributions to speeding 
victory. Still others simply followed 
the lead of their more enlightened 
competitors in the same industry, em- 
bracing the idea as a fad of little per- 
manence. 


Real Reason 


But there is a deeper and more log- 
ical reason why so many corporations, 
in such a short space of time, have 
come to the realization that their con- 
densed and abbreviated annual re- 
ports were in need of change. There 
is great encouragement in this mani- 
festation. It indicates that an in- 
creasing number of corporations rec- 
ognize the value and power of a con- 
structive public relations policy, not 
only with their stockholders, but 
among employees, dealers and cus- 


Please turn to page 38 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Consult 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Opinions are based on data 


Prices Are as of the Closing Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


American Snuff B 

At 50, principal attraction is for 
4.0% dividend yield. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $2 an. rate.) Company does not 
issue interim statements, but full-year 
earnings declined successively from 
$3.32 per share in 1938 to $2.16 in 
1944 and last year’s regular dividend 
was reduced to $2 from a former 
$2.40 per share per annum. The de- 
cline in earnings was in the face of 
almost successive gains in sales of 
Garrett, Honest and Dental snuffs, 
(mostly in southern markets), to $9.7 
million in 1944 from below $8 million 
in 1938, and was due primarily to 
narrowing profit margins. The lifting 
of price ceilings may restore the for- 
mer remarkably stable earning pow- 
er and dividends. Treasury position 
is excellent. 


Atlantic Refining B 
Price of 39 underappraises real 
earnings and broadening integration. 
(Qu. divs. at $1.50 an. rate.) Sale 
of $25 million debenture 254s and 
underwritten offering to stockholders 
of $10.2 million 3.6 per cent “B” pre- 
ferred (1 for 26 common held, at 
$101.50) will refund $25 million deb- 
enture 3s and lift working capital. 
Nine months’ net equalled $2.68 vs. 
$3.81 per share a year before, but this 
was after depreciation, depletion, 
amortization, intangible drilling costs 
and abandonments of $7.83 vs. $5.52 
per share, only partly offset by 56 vs. 
66 cents contingency reserve and 25 
cents vs. $1.68 taxes. Several new 
acquisitions and discoveries were re- 
ported last. year, and ratio of crude 
output to refinery needs is growing. 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon C+ 

Prospects warrant retention of 
shares, at 34. (Pays 25 cents each in 
March, June & Sept., 50 cents im 
Dec., totaling $1.25 per annum.) 
Serving all leading automobile, truck 
and tractor manufacturers, company 
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produces an extensive line of cylin- 
der blocks, cylinder heads, mani- 
folds, housings, clutch covers, fly- 
wheels, pistons, plates, etc., and to- 
gether with Motor Wheel and (as 
licencee) Kelsey-Hayes, manufac- 
tures the Centrifuse brake drum. In 
the nine months through September, 
net was reported at $1.54 vs. $1.53 
per share a year before, but on the 
new tax rates it would have been 
around $4.33 vs. $2.93 per share. An 
active motor industry would require 
in advance large quantities of com- 
pany’s products. 


Cudahy Packing C+ 

Trade outlook and tax cut benefits 
justify price of 49. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$1.20 an. rate plus 30-cent spec. in 
Oct.) From a peak of $420 million 
in 1943-44, sales retreated 17.8 per 
cent to $345 million (still $738 per 
share) in the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 27 and only a drop in taxes to 
$10.03 from $18.24 per share held net 
at $4.12 vs. $5.59 per share. At that, 
adjustment to this year’s tax basis 
and after present preferred dividends, 
would have made 1944-45 net around 
$9.58 per share, suggesung further 
cushioning for any volume contrac- 
tion or higher wages. 















The New Appraisals 


grees of several delays that 
developed incident to changing 
over to the new, larger size, delivery 
of the January 1946 issue of the 
Appraisals to subscribers will be 
late. They will be put into the mails 
as quickly as they come off the 
presses, however, and copies should 
be received within a few days. 





Fairbanks, Morse B 0 

Stock is not extravagantly priced 
at 69 vs. 72 high in prewar 1937, 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate plus 
extras total $2.50 per annum.) This 
manufacturer of Diesel and other en- 
gines, motors and other electrical ap- 
paratus, industrial and commercial 
scales, pumps, track maintenance 
equipment, etc., has made significant 
acquisitions in recent years and is in 
a new market with railroad diesels in 
2,000 h.p. sections. Sales in the first 
half of 1945 were down to $51 million 
from $81.7 million a year before but 
unsegregated tax and renegotiation 
reserves were cut to $10.34 from 
$42.70 per share and net held at $2.98 
vs. $3.10 per share. 












Lukens Steel C+ 

On normal earning power, appears 
an amply priced speculation at 28. 
(Paid 15 cents in Feb. and 10 cents 
in June.) Company reported $8.65 
per share earned in fiscal year ended 
October 6, 1945, as against but $1.18 
(adjusted) in 1943-44, but this is 
not a true picture of the year’s op- 
erations. Almost the whole of last 
year’s showing reflects a $7.58 per 
share carry-back tax refund from 
prior years plus 94 cents released from 
former contingency reserves. Pro- 
ducing carbon steel plate, low alloy 
and clad steel plates and rolled special 
metals for others, Lukens earned 
$6.90 per share in 1941, but its high- 
est earnings during the 1930s 
equalled only 50 cents per share in 
1937. 












































National Gypsum C+ 

Far from the bargain counter at 28, 
but faces above-average prospects. 
(Pays single 25-cent Dec. divs.) Of- 
ficial estimates place final 1945 sales 
around $27 million vs. $23.9 million 
in 1944 and earnings at “50 cents or 
more” vs. 42 cents per share. Labor 
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When current strike wave recedes, an even more potent inflation background 
will he left behind it. Federal Reserve's move in abolishing margin 
purchases can have little effect, and does not change market prospects 


trikes throughout the length and breadth of the 
S land continue to dominate the front pages of 
the newspapers, but the feeling in investment circles 
is that a climax is rapidly being approached, and 
in anticipation of a successful solution to the labor 
troubles demand for stocks has continued heavy 
and all sections of the list have advanced further 
into new high territory. Even though all strikes 
were to end overnight, the market could hardly 
act much better than it has done during the past 
week or so, and thus too much reliance should not 
be placed on labor settlements as a factor to accel- 
erate the forward movement. Because there is 
general expectation that the current strike period 
does not have a great deal further to run, appear- 
ance of an unmistakable rift in the labor clouds 
would probably be followed by diminution of 
market exuberance. 


hether the price movement is to run into a 

resting phase around this point, at levels 
higher up, the ability of the market to rise so 
vigorously in the face of the adverse news of the 
past six weeks seems clear indication that the un- 
derlying trend still has considerable distance to go 
before encountering anything more serious than a 
temporary readjustment. 


he market more recently has been advancing 

not only on the prospect of the strike wave 
receding, but also on the increased inflation poten- 
tial that that wave will leave behind it. For all 
along the line, wages will have been further in- 
creased from ten to twenty per cent, and this in 
turn is bound sooner or later to force prices up by 
even greater amounts. This situation is not having 


NOTICE 


“Current Trends” which usually appear on 
the two following, pages are being omitted 
this week inasmuch as the position and 
prospects of most of our important industries 
are discussed elsewhere in this issue (begin- 
ning on page 10). Next week will see the 
reappearance of the “Trend” department. 
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its orthodox effect on prices of fixed income securi- 
ties for the reason that huge amounts of funds 
continue to press for investment. But the fact re- 
mains that it is placing sound common stocks in a 
more and more desirable position, from the stand- 
point of the average investor. For the higher the 
general price level, the larger (in number of dol- 
lars) will corporate earnings be—and the more 
dollars the corporations will be able to pass along 
to shareholders in the form of dividends, at least 
helping to offset the effect of the dollar’s diminish- 
ing purchasing power. 


| poms of the industrial virility of the country, 
Government estimates are that this year’s na- 
tional income will run between $140 billion and 
$150 billion, which would mean a drop from 1945’s 
$160 billion of only about half as much as was 
being estimated at the end of the Jap war. The 
prospect of such realization is important not only 
to the stock market in general, but particularly to 
retail stores and the makers of consumers’ goods. 


| gaia statements for last year will shortly be 
appearing in volume. A number will be dis- 
torted by tax considerations, and it will be im- 
portant that they be examined closely before draw- 
ing startling conclusions from some of the final 
figures themselves. Thus, one of the smaller steel 
companies a few days ago reported “earnings” of 
over $8 a share—most of which, it was found, 
resulted from tax carrybacks. The influence of EPT 
provisions will continue to be with us for some 
time to come. For instance, railway analysts predict 
that because of EPT carrybacks the roads this year 
will report earnings of not less than $600 million, 
which would be about 20 per cent better than for 
1941 or 1945. 


he opinion is held that average share prices 

have by no means seen their highs for this 
year. Regardless of what the intermediate pattern 
may be, the investor seems fully warranted in bas- 
ing his policies on an expectation of materially 
higher prices later on. 


Written January 17, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Celected 
Issues 





This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FINANCIAL WorLp. The issues 
listed no not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issnes on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 25. 





Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reasonably 
safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Price, = Yield Price 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, *64 114 3.50% Not 
Cleve. Union Term. lst 4%s, ’77 108 4.00 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 108 4.50 105 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

2047 107 4.20 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969 102 4.38 105 


FOR PROFIT Current 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 44s, 1999 94 4.79 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963.. 98 4.59 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 100 4.00 Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 97 4.64 110 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger por- 
tion of the stock commitments held by the average investor, 
with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent -—Dividend— 
Price 1944 1945 


Adams- Millis $1.75 
American Stores 1.00 
Borden Company 1.70 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3.50 
Consolidated Edison .... 1.60 
Electric Storage Battery. 2.00 
First National Stores.... 2.50 
Freeport Sulphur 2.00 c2.36 3.21 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 2.50 c2.37 2.26 
Kress (S. H.) 1.60 , > - rer 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 3.50 05.58 6.55 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1.55 c1.26 cl.21 
Macy (R. H.) 2.00 k2.49 k2.73 
May Department Stores. . 1.50 : e2.02 e2.26 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 2.00 2.00 52.37 $2.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 2.50 2.50 3.74 3.51 
Philadelphia Electric... . 1.20 1.20 143 1.59 
Pillsbury Mills 125 145 £2.12 £2.46 
Reynolds Tob. 150 1.60 - eee 
Socony-Vacuum 0.75 0.65 1.28 c1.10 
Spencer Kellogg 180 1.80 g3.54 g2.49 
Standard Oil of Calif.... 49 2.00 2.00 2.21 3.52 
Sterling Drug 150 155 b1.32 bl1.48 
Underwood Corp. ...... 76 2.50 2.50 2.09 2.08 
Union Pacific R.R...... 152 6.00 6.00 cl1.72 cl12.74 
United Biscuit 100 1.25 1.73 1.90 
U. S. Tobacco 1.20 1.20 1.14 

160 1.60 2.25 


—Earnings— 
1944 1945 


b$1.93 b$2.13 
b0.58 b0.56 
b1.01 b1.39 
c2.74 2.54 
c1.36 1.44 
bl.11 b1.15 
b1.39 b1.40 


12.20 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. 


Preferred Stacks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield" Price 


American Sugar 7% cum 150 4.66% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 120 4.16 Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 5.45 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 5.41 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 4.81 105 
Public Service N. J. 7% cum.... 5.15 Not 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

4.00 50 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of apprecia- 
tion are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 444% conv.. 98 4.59 105 
Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 112 4.46 110 
Erie R.R. 5% cum 5.49 100 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 5.81 100 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified investment 
portfolios. 


—Dividend—, 
1944 1945 


Allied Stores 54 $1.00 $1.30 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F..110 6.00 6.00 
Bethlehem Steel 6.00 6.00 
Briggs Manufacturing... 52 2.00 2.00 
Canada Dry 49 1.00 
Climax Molybdenum.... 2.50 
Continental Can 1.00 
Crown Cork & Seal 
Eagle-Picher 

Firestone Tire 

Fruehauf Trailer 

General Electric 

Glidden Company 

Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 64 
Kennecott Copper 55 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 36 
New York Air Brake.... 66 
Phelps Dodge 

Thompson Products .... 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 22 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 46 
U. S. Steel 90 


-—Earnings— 
1944 1945 


b$1.43 b$1.89 
c12.20 7.62 
c4.99 6.23 
c2.08 cl.66 
cl1.66 1.77 
c2.42 c2.26 
t2.09 12.43 
c2.59 2.45 
b1.15 b0.86 
v7.34 v7.42 
cl1.40 1.30 
c1.10 1.26 
v2.02 v2.13 
c5.74 6.50 
b1.99 bl.51 
c2.77 3.21 
c2.87 2.15 
b1.30 b1.02 
c7.03 3.39 
cl1.69 1.90 
c4.67 3.31 
c3.49 2.86 


sebeSoas 


PNENNSOMONS 
uo 
Se 


PNENE Nh 
883338 


e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1944. {—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1944. 


¢—Fiscal years ended September 1, 1944-45 and 1943-44. k—Fiscal years ended July 28, 1945 and 1944. s—12 months to June 30. 


t—12 months to September 30. v—Fiscal years ended October 31. 
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The handshake that saved over $35,000 a year 


One day, some months ago, an executive of a factory 
employing several thousand people called in the rep- 
resentative of The National Cash Register Company. 
It was not their first meeting, they had been working 
together for some time on recommendations for han- 
dling the factory’s payroll and labor distribution 
records. 

“We have decided to follow your recommendations 
for our new industrial accounting system,” the execu- 
tive said. Then he shook hands with the National 
representative. 

Today, figures show that the decision sealed by that 
handshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
in one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
of the equipment. In most any manufacturing plant it 
would also represent the equivalent of the profit on at 


least several hundred thousand dollars of sales. 

Evidence of how well National products have helped 
to reduce costs and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


Making business easier for the American Businessman... | 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—The image 
of wages and prices chasing each 
other upward, hitherto seen dimly, be- 
came peculiarly clear upon the report- 
ed agreement to allow a $4 rise in 
steel prices. Since the alternative was 
an immediate strike, OPA had to be 
sacrificed. The sacrifice, unfortu- 
nately, closely followed the Presi- 
dent’s strengthened emphasis in his 
radio speech on holding-the-line and 
the editing throughout Government of 
speeches-in-process to harmonize 
with the new style. If Truman told 
Bowles that “this hurts me more than 
it hurts you,” his sincerity, surely, 
was deep. 

When the $4 rise first was dis- 
cussed within Government, the com- 
mon idea was to label it clearly as an 
“exception” to OPA rules. Lest the 
rise be pressed too soon into use as 
a precedent, OPA wanted it that way. 
But Snyder and Collet subsequently 
decided that the best way to break 
and keep a rule at the same time is 
to stretch the rule. Some OPA of- 
ficials commented that this after all 
happens now and then in OPA itself; 
when Bowles recedes before the in- 
sistence of some Congressman, he 
prefers that his lawyers write out a 
justification which does not mention, 
or for that matter suggest the exist- 
ence of, the Congressman. 

At OPA, price concessions to this 
or that company were usually accom- 
panied by stronger anti-inflation lan- 
guage. Naturally, the same thing 
happens at the White House level. 
Since the President and his top offi- 
cials are giving ground reluctantly, 
their speeches and writings will stress 
the reluctance rather than the giving 
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of ground. With each retreat, “hold- 
the-line” gains force as a slogan. 


A rise in prices is embarrassing 
to those who live on fixed incomes 
if not necessarily to their trustees. 
One traditional remedy is to shift 
from bonds into stocks—perhaps 
bringing returns on shares above 
those on bonds, which, in essence, is 
to put a discount on money itself. 
Treasury officials are satisfied that to 
date, no such transfer out of govern- 
ment bonds, at least, has yet hap- 
pened. In returns of savings bonds, 
the “E” series mostly has been 
cashed and not “F” and “G” issues. 


The pending NLRB hearing on 
whether General Motors violated the 
Wagner Act in refusing to discuss 
ability to pay will take place, a¢cord- 
ing to officials, against this back- 
ground: The Act itself does not de- 
fine collective bargaining or the topics 
whose discussion collective bargain- 
ing involves. But the Supreme Court, 
in NLRB vs Aluminum Ore, upheld 
a district court which called refusal 
by the company to submit data an 
“index of bad faith.” 

The data in question consisted of 
a list of work classifications. The 
Court decided that where the employ- 
er has information “essential to bar- 
gaining,” failure to disclose it is a 
violation. Its having been “confiden- 
tial’ is no defense. The court did not 
go on to say just what information 
is germane. That is left to NLRB. 
The General Motors case and what- 
ever court action may follow it will 
decide whether financial data must be 
disclosed and, perhaps, which finan- 
cial data. 

Financial information is considered 
pretty complete now. If more is dis- 
closed what will it consist of? From 
the talk of union officials, data is 
sought primarily on these things: 
Break-even points, “rates” of profit at 
different levels of production, unit 
costs and margins. Since existing 
data sometimes make it possible to 
guess at these when they are not pub- 


lished, it is not clear that the investor 
will learn a great deal. 


The annual report of the Federal 
Trade Commission year after year 
urges that the Clayton Act limitations 
on mergers cover purchases of com- 
pany assets as well as stock. This 
year, the FTC has gone further. It 
has revived recommendations of the 
old TNEC— Temporary National 
Economic Committee—which, it says, 
were shelved only because of the war. 

Congress would not act directly 
on the TNEC, which was merely an 
investigating committee. If the 
recommendations are revived, new 
hearings are certain. The bills would 
relate to a great variety of subjects 
and would probably go before differ- 
ent committees—some of which 
would altogether be out of sympathy 
with TNEC and FTC ideas. 


Reserve Board figures show that 
for the first time in many months, 
department store sales are below a 
year ago. Officials doubt that there 
has been a change in trend. It is 
more likely that stores are out of 
stock than that their customers are 
out of money. 


For a long time, officials in the 
various Government departments, 
particularly Agriculture, have been 
talking up the new methods for 
processing foods—quick freezing, de- 
hydrating, etc. Quick freezing espe- 
cially appeals to housewives and there 
is much promotion push behind. 

The question is, what effect this 
will have on the canning industry? 
Officials think that canners will get a 
smaller “proportion” of the trade, but 
offer the consolation of retained vol- 
ume by virtue of the rise in popula- 
tion. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 
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N.Y. Stock Exchange Listings With Fiscal Years 


perations of most companies are 
QO conducted on a calendar year 
basis and their annual financial state- 
ments are issued for the year ended 
December 31. There are many others 


Company: Year End 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Common stocks 
of companies whose year ends other 


than calendar year. — — — — 
Abraham & Straus............. July 31 
Address.-Multigraph ........... July 31 
SE a ea tenkeehaa asad és June 30 
PG rere rere June 30 
PS rer rere Tre Jan. 31 
Amer. Agric. Chemical........ June 30 
Am. Car & Foundry........... Apr. 30 
ee, fe Mar. 31 
American Distilling............ Sept. 30 
Am. Hide & Leather........... June 30 
Am. Ship Building............. June 30 
Am. Steel Foundries........... Sept. 30 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco.......... July 31 
Am. Type Founders............ Mar. 31 
ef ee reer June 30 
Anderson, Clayton ............. July 31 
Archer-Daniels-Mid. .......... June 30 
|) ere Oct. 31 
Arnold Constable .............% Jan. 31 
Associated Dry Goods.......... Jan. 31 
Pe ED hhc. e cance Apr. 30 
ee re Nov. 30 
Beatrice Creamery ............ Feb. 28 
errr ere Dec. 31 
Bendix Aviation .............. Sept. 30 
| mere Jan. 31 
SE ciaiee iss heaven weeny June 30 
Black & Decker............... Sept. 30 
EE | £6.n hsv inchawn ees July 31 
i Sept. 30 
I NE Gi vas 66 scdceediens Oct. 31 
US eee Nov. 30 
EE, his oes ccscmneees Mar. 31 
Burlington Mills .............. Sept. 30 
|, Of errr Sept. 30 
California Packing............. Feb. 28 
| Ree rere Sept. 30 
Carpenter Steel ............... June 30 
SUR EL: Kae ascud¥ebew stu Oct. 31 
Ee Wc Seen vi banc aenames Oct. 31 
CEE AACE PE Diels Hew ac kt oem Oct. 31 
Central Aguirre Sugar.......... July 31 
CORE. NOE ipso cesses eee Sept. 30 
CEE oh in. bs 5 4050 One ene Oct. 31 
eo ree Apr. 30 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.......... June 30 
Ce I 06.5 os och ede wane Apr. 30 
ee ess ee an. 31 
Collins & Aikman.............. Feb. 28 
le err June 30 
Columbia Pictures ............. June 26 
COU, EE cue Sadnwcsee ck ces Nov. 30 
Continental Motors ............ Oct. 31 
COMME BIE eidaiasdccscsaine Sept. 30 
Crown-Zellerbach ..........-- Apr. 30 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar ........... Sept. 30 
Cudahy Packing .............. Oct. 31 
Davega Stores ........-....--: Mar. 31 
Davison Chemical ......... ‘....June 30 
ee eres Oct. 31 
Devoe & Raynolds............. Nov. 30 
Distillers-Seagrams ............ July 31 
Douglas Aircraft ............. Nov. 30 
Dow Chemical ......... May 31 
Dresser Industries ............. Oct. 31 

EP ree ee May 31 
po 6” ees ee Nov. 30 
Elastic Stop Nut... ....... .. Nov. 30 
Elect. & Musical Ind........... June 30 
Emerson Electric ...........-. Sept. 30 
Emerson Radio .............-. Oct. 31 
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which, because of the nature of their 
business or seasonal factors, find it 
necessary or advantageous to conduct 
operations on a fiscal year basis. The 
annual financial statements of these 


Company: Year End 
Endicott Johnson ............. Nov. 30 
Equitable Office Building....... Apr. 30 
Eureka Vacuum ............... July 31 
Ee Nov. 30 
Exchange Buffet .............. Apr. 30 
PE rtthnnd4xdnseenens Jan. 31 
I dn piv eines t's soe July 31 
Farnsworth Television.......... Apr. 30 
Federated Dept. Stores......... July 31 
Wementeme Tie .... ..cccccecces. Oct. 31 
First National Stores.......... Mar. 31 
Florsheim Shoe . sansa. ee ae 
Food Machinery .............. Sept. 30 
Premeieee GOGAF ......ccecce.. June 30 
Gamewell ...... May 31 
ke May 31 
Gen. Realty & Utility.......... Sept. 30 
re et, Zi 
General Tire & Rubber.. Nov. 30 
ih dg. ak Biale d 0 S:0se ncn e Hae Jan. 31 
Se rrr Oct. 31 
Goodall-Sanford ............... July 31 
EE etib'c tc waves aawe Mar. 31 
MN WR. Bei nt ke ccee cacaes Jan. 31 
Great = a Mts. .asneus Feb. 28 
Green (H aon sini selec eiecacd Jan. 31 
> redhat Sugar Sasautee a hela a Sept. 30 
BE I k6dsis n006% i. 0s. Mar. 31 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.......Nov. 30 
I nik oR a cain se eel bin x’ Oct. 31 
Hayes Intusttios .............. July 31 
CEE, nes i 644s 6beecas Sept. 30 
pO err err Jan. 31 
8 ee Sept. 30 
0 rarer Mar. 31 
Tet) Beeewenter ....... cee ees Oct. 31 
Int’l Minerals & Chem......... June 30 
ED i dusineun nen ds kx0s Nov. 30 
Interstate Dept. Stores......... Jan. 31 
PE bad b46 6 00nd Sept. 30 
CO Peer ee June 30 
Pee Aug. 31 
Hevyetome Stel ............... June 30 
Kresge Dept. Stores............ Jan. 31 
I linia a as 6 6 ah 3-50 May 31 
Lee Rubber & Tire............ Oct. 31 
I I Sieiiaic. weceesaces June 30 
pL Er rT ee June 30 
EE EE os baidccaeeoe swale Jan. 31 
Libby, McNeill & Libby........ Feb. 28 
Lieeee Carbonic .............. Sept. 30 
SS ere eer Aug. 31 
oS ee ee Oct. 7-15 
PS er July 31 
Madison Square Garden... May 31 
pO er ee June 30 
| ESP er re Jan. 31 
Manhattan Shirt .. Nov. 30 
DEE Gh avGiee ic cbeen.s Aug. 31 
ere Aug. 31 
May Dept. Stores.............. Jan. 31 
McIntyre Porcupine .......... Mar. 31 
McKesson & Robbins.......... June 30 
pe Pere rer eee Jan. 31 
Minn.-Moline Implement....... Oct. 31 
Montgomery Ward ............ Jan. 31 
pe Oct. 31 
oR ee June 30 
BE TEE vive gn. scaceces June 30 
PC eer ere Nov. 30 
Be Gia sic. 5. caineisdas Aug. 31 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro........... Oct. 31 
Nash-Kelvinator .............. Sept. 30 





companies are issued for periods end- 
ing at various months within the cal- 
endar year. Here is a list of the lat- 
ter group of companies with dates of 
fiscal years end: 


Company: Year End 
National Airlines .............. June 30 
National Dept. Stores........... Jan. 31 
National Linen Service......... Aug. 31 
No. Am. Aviation............. Sept. 30 
Northwest Airlines ............ June 30 
ME BANE vncdacviccscass: Sept. 30 
Oliver Corp. én sie skeen 
Oppenheim, Collins ‘btacewaaad July 31 
Outboard Marine ............. Sept. 30 
rae Jan. 31 
Pacific American Fisheries... ... Feb. 28 
po ee June 30 
Parker Rust-Proof............. Sept. 30 
Pennsylvania Salt ............. June 30 
Philip IT £66 6s baw dwued Mar. 31 
nes tl p>. eee Nov. 30 
ee May 31 
Procter & Gamble............. June 30 
Railway & Lt. Securities........ Oct. 31 
I in oe a ena i'd hae baa eied Apr. 30 
Remington Rand .............. Mar. 31 
Reynolds Spring ............. Sept. 30 
Roan Antelope ............... June 30 
Royal Typewriter ...__........ July 31 
Schenley Distillers ............ Aug. 31 
SI IEE gnc oc ccncc cuece Jan. 31 
ere Oct. 31 
Shamrock Oil & Gas.......... Nov. 30 
i i408 54 wed twee cid Feb. 28 
meee Ge QUO... ... ... . 2600 June 30 
ees July 31 
So. Porto 7 ae Sept. 30 
Spalding (A. G.).... séweis 2g 
Sparke: Withington bh acdewtacawean June 30 
Spencer Kellogg .............. Aug. 31 
re .. Aug. 31 
gt ee June 30 
6 OG eee June 30 
Stokely-Van Camp ...._....... May 31 
re ug. 31 
eee Oct. 31 
Third Ave. Transit............ June 30 
Thompson-Starrett ............ Apr. 30 
Timken-Detroit Axle .......... June 30 
Truax-Traer .... To 
United Electric Coal. Serres July 31 
Un. Merchants & Mfg......... June 30 
United Paperboard .. . osc acer an 
U. S. Industrial Chem. ....... Mar. 31 
Me BE a Waickn =. ocncwseas Oct. 31 
Wo. Papwece ...............Ape. ® 
United Stockyards .._........ .Oct. 31 
Universal Leaf Tobacco........ June 30 
Universal Pictures . ae 
Vertientes-Camaguey .......... Sept. 30 
.. oe reas June 30 
Virginia-Carolina Chem......... June 30 
NN 5. Ghee aareai » « +.4.0'0es Sept. 30 
Walker (Hiram) ............. Aug. 31 
Co ge | ee ae Aug. 31 
Warren Petroleum ............ June 30 
Waukesha Motors ............July 31 
8 rr ere Nov. 30 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift....... Aug. 31 
West Indies Sugar............ Sept. 30 
West Va. Pulp & Paper....... Oct. 31 
Willys-Overland .......... ....Sept. 30 
Re ee Oct. 31 
LU Aug. 31 
Wyandotte Worsted .......... Nov. 30 
I igs cekhcc ess «anus Sept. 30 
Young Spring & Wire.......... July 31 
PE Sh edreceeeéewnienss Apr. 30 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


General Mills will soon add a line 
of “Monomelt” printing equipment— 
included will be plastic-mold electro- 
types, routers for cylinder plates, and 
heavy duty precision shavers. . 
Production has started on the new 
“Electromatic Proportional Spacing 
Machine,” the electric typewriter de- 
veloped by International Business 
Machines—while this all-electric ma- 
chine will be somewhat more expen- 
sive than standard mechanical type- 
writers, it is said that the new type- 
writer will easily pay for itself, be- 
cause of its unusual speed and ability 
to cut stencils, photographic masters, 
and metal or paper plates. . . . United 
Wallpaper, Inc., is adding another 
stain-proof wall covering, called “Var- 
lon”—this wallpaper has been tested 
in office buildings, theatres and hotels, 
and has withstood frequent washings 
with soap and water... . Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, which specialized 
on screw-machine work during the 
war, will soon begin mass production 
of a new outboard motor for rowboats 


—this engine is said to be somewhat 
different from similar products, and 
will sell at popular prices... . A new 
infra-red dryer for felt has been de- 
signed by Westinghouse Electric for 
the Great West Felt Company—the 
dryer will replace steam drying, and 
is expected to effect large savings in 
time, space and labor. . . . Radiobar 
Corporation of America, manufactur- 
ers of a combination radio set and 
drink dispenser, will next enter the 
roller-skate field—plans call for the 
national distribution of “Multi-Kwik”’ 
skates, designed for children from 
three to seven years of age. 


Plastic Parade 


Various textures of nylon have been 
developed by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours for use in the manufacture 
of shoes—soon to be made available 
will be satin, basket weaves, and lace- 
like designs, each of which can be 
dyed to any desired color... . Re- 
sistoflex Corporation has designed a 
transparent rubber-like glove made of 
a vinyl resin derivative — styled to 














protect the hands of laboratory work- 
ers, the material is said to be im- 
pervious to all organic and many in- 
organic liquids, it is both abrasion 
and tear resistant, and will keep the 
skin from contact with most chemi- 
cals... . A new variety of luminous 
nameplate has been introduced by 
Plastic Fabricators—the plates can be 
used for cardholders, identification 
tags and doorbells, or may be styled 
for dials, computers and instrument 
panels. . . . Compo Shoe Machinery 
has obtained a patent on a new type 
of thermoplastic cement which is 
strong enough to attach the outsoles 
to shoes—this adhesive is suitable for 
bonding both leather and rubber (nat- 
ural and synthetic). . . . Something 
new in crinkle-texture fabrics has 
been perfected by Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America—the material is 
formed from yarns of thermoplastic 
material, and moisture is introduced 
into this fabric so that it is stretched 
and then released to form the crinkled 
effect. . . . Coming is an all-plastic 
bathing suit made of thin, flexible, 
translucent sheets —designed by 
George Gallowhur; the suit contains 
ultraviolet -light filtering agents, 
which render it opaque to visible radi- 
ations of the sun, and thus the bather 
cannot burn or blister. 


Drug Stories 


Emerson Drug expands in the cos- 
metic field through its purchase of 
Jeurelle, Inc., the distributors of 
“Seventeen” cosmetics—plans call for 
the addition of new products to this 
line of toiletries. . . . An aggressive 
advertising campaign is being started 
by Sterling Drug to popularize “Dov- 
ble Danderine”—both radio programs 
and newspapers will be employed to 
popularize the product. . . . More will 
soon be heard of a penicillin ice cream 
to be tested in hospitals on patients 
affected by streptococcus throat, scar- 
let fever, trench mouth, gingivitis, 
stomatitis and tonsilitis—there is some 


talk that the product may later be-§ 


come available at drug-store soda 
fountains. ... A drug developed dur- 
ing the war, and one considered as 2 
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possible weapon against malaria, has 
been perfected by American Cyana- 
mid—tests are now being made on 
human patients, and it is expected 
that the product will be ready later on 
for civilian use. . . . Revlon, Inc., has 
selected ‘“‘Hildegarde Rose” as the 
tradename for a new line of lipstick 
and nail polish—this is said to be the 
first product named after a living per- 
sonality in a good many years. 


Radiovisionals 


Lewyt Corporation will produce a 
complete line of table model radios, 
electric phonographs and combina- 
tions for the Brunswick Radio Divi- 
sion of Radio & Television, Inc.— 
plans call for a national advertising 
campaign in the near future....A 
new low-priced radio set selling at 
$10.50 will be offered by W. T. Grant 
Company through about one-third of 
its 500 stores—the model will be avail- 
able in several colors to blend with 
various rooms in the home. ... A new 
inter-communication system which 
can be used for paging in offices has 
been announced by the Talk-A-Phone 
Manufacturing Company—this device 
is said to be capable of delivering a 
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SAMUEL KRONSKY & CO. 


Mortgage Specialists Since 1906 
285 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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minimum of 15-watts “voice range” 
power. .. . Flush Wall Radio Com- 
pany will launch its first advertising 
campaign for radio receivers especially 
designed for being built into the walls 
of kitchens and bathrooms—an effort 
will be made to encourage builders of 
new homes to plan the installation of 
these sets in advance of construction. 
. . . Electronic Laboratories is licens- 
ing radio dealers to exclusively han- 
dle its line of “Electronic Toys” in 
limited territories — included in the 
line are the “Typatune,” an electronic 
cannon, a black-light kit, a buzz-ball 
game, and the “Utiliphone,” a two- 
way communication system for chil- 
dren. 


Household Gadgets 


Duquesne Light Company has de- 
veloped a new idea for increasing the 
number of electrified homes in its ter- 
ritory—an offer is being made to wire, 
free of charge, any single family house 
on the request of the owner. . . . Dishes 
will be washed, rinsed and dried at 
the touch of a button, and without 
the use of soap, in the new electric 
dishwasher announced by the Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance—the 
model is said to be completely auto- 
matic, and will fit under almost any 
kitchen sink. . . . Camco Products, 
Inc., will soon introduce a new port- 
able electric range, the three burners 
of which fold together in a compact 
unit—this stove can be carried around 
as easily as a portable typewriter.— 
Something new in vacuum cleaners is 
one patented by Norman Bel Geddes 
for cleaning clothes while being worn 
—the device is styled to fit around the 
user’s body. . . . General Electric is 
introducing three new €cicctric clocks: 
(1) “Beam Alarm,” which has an 
outlet into which can be plugged a 
bed lamp, and in the early morning 
the flickering light is designed to 
awake the sleeper, (2) ““Tune-Alarm” 
with an outlet plugged into the radio 
which turns on any favorite morning 
program, and (3) the “Heralder,” 
with a buzzer that sounds like the 
whirling of a darning-needle’s wings. 
. . . Sears, Roebuck will feature an 
inexpensive home freezer in its new 
spring and summer catalogue—three 
units will be offered: a six-foot model 
at $167, a nine-foot model at $194 and 
a 12-foot model at $232. 


* *K * 


When requesting additional information, please 
enclose a self-addressed envelope or postal card— 
include date of issue in which item appears. 
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SULPHUR IN 1946 


Industry will have a plentiful supply 
of Sulphur in 1946 to help speed the 
flow of goods to civilians. 


Shipments of Sulphur to war industry 
have been maintained at record 
heights during the past five years. 
Today, peacetime industrial and agri- 
cultural needs are replacing the war- 
time uses which ended with V-J Day. 


1946 promises to be an important 
production year for such Sulphur-con- 
suming industries as rayon, paper, fer- 
tilizer, chemicals, steel, high octane 
fuel, synthetic and natural rubber. 
For these and others, now turning 
from military to civilian needs, pro- 
duction and stocks are ample to meet 
every anticipated demand. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








New Year Appraisals of Twenty Industries 





Continued from page 11 

















Eventually television may enter the 
lists as a competitor of the movies, 
but it is unlikely to be a significant 
factor this year. In any event, most of 
the moving picture companies already 
have staked out claims in that field 
and are well prepared to share in its 
development. 


Paper: 


ironed all government controls 
on the use of paper have been 
lifted and the 1946 outlook for the 
industry is highly promising. The 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
estimates that paper and paperboard 
production by the United States mills 
amounted to roughly 17.3 million 
tons last year. With the exception of 
17.7 million tons reported for 1941, 
this represented the highest outturn 
on record. It is estimated 1946 
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should reach a total of 18.3 million 
tons. 

The paper industry has little or no 
reconversion problem and anticipates 
several years of capacity production 
to relieve the tight supply situation 
built up by the war. Modernization 
of plants and building of additional 
capacity is planned. Competition from 
Canada and Scandinavia is expected 
to be of little importance over the in- 
termediate term. European countries 
shut off from supplies during the war 
are likely to take a large part of the 
Swedish supply. 

Many new uses for paper were cre- 
ated by the war, especially in the 
packaging field, and wood pulp is ex- 
pected to be in increasing demand for 
uses other than in paper making. 
Newsprint supplies probably will not 
match demand until later in the year 
and satisfactory earnings for leading 
newsprint producers are anticipated. 
The continuing boom in advertising 
favors the outlook for companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of white 
paper. 

Many of the leading concerns have 
been in a high tax bracket, and earn- 
ings will accordingly be materially 
aided by lower tax rates. 


Railroads: 


Spano railroad freight move- 
ment for 1945 was about 680 bil- 
lion ton-miles, or 8 per cent under 
1944, Gross revenues for Class I car- 
riers are estimated at $9.1 billion, a 
decline of 3.1 per cent from the pre- 
vious year’s gross. Net income of 
about $595 million declined 10 per 
cent from 1944’s $667 million, partly 


due to acceleration of amortization § 


charges. Although freight traffic in 
1946 will be somewhat less than ia 
the war years, and a further drop in 
gross revenues is indicated, net rail- 
way income will be substantially 
above the $500 million reported in 
1941, the last prewar year. 

There is a virtual certainty that 
wage rates will be further increased, 
by 10 to 15 per cent. And as a re- 
sult the carriers undoubtedly will ask 
for, and probably will receive, higher 
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freight rates, perhaps 8 to 10 per cent 
higher, which would offset the largest 
expected wage advance. And any 
earnings drop would be cushioned by 
carryback credits and tax cuts. 

Debt and fixed charges were fur- 
ther reduced last year through pur- 
chase of bonds in the open market and 
through refunding. At the same time 
an imposing financial condition has 
been built up and combined net cur- 
rent assets are now well over $2 hbil- 
lion, as compared with approximately 
$800 million at the end of 1941. Re- 
funding operations this year are likely 
to be on a smaller scale with the EPT 
incentive no longer present. 

Railroads have no reconversion 
problem ; they should participate fully 
when industry is in full swing, and 
will be called upon to move an excep- 
tionally large amount of agricultural 
products. They should continue to 
enjoy a relatively large amount of 
traffic and good earnings. 


Hubher: 


T he outlook for the leading tire and 
rubber companies for the early 
postwar years is exceptionally prom- 
ising. The peak demand indicated 
for the next few years together with 
the end of EPT and much smaller 
charge-offs to reserves, should result 
in satisfactory profits for virtually all 
members of the industry. As for the 
longer term, the development of a 
vast synthetic rubber industry in this 
country, necessitated by the cessation 
of natural rubber imports from the 
Far Eastern areas occupied by the 
Japanese, should go a long way 
toward stabilizing the industry’s price 
structure and earnings. 

Natural rubber plantations in the 
Far East cannot be expected to re- 
sume their normal place in the supply 
picture for some years, but the syn- 
thetic product should be adequate, 
and costs are well controlled. Sup- 
plies of rayon cord and carbon black 
are adequate. The only question 
mark is the labor situation, since the 
union’s insistence on a six-hour day 
has resulted in shortages that have 
hot yet been filled. 

A wide diversification has taken 
place in the products of these com- 
panies and although the tire business, 
once the initial buying boom has 
passed, will again face highly com- 
petitive conditions, growth prospects 
for other rubber products are bright. 
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What's the 
Alkali-Chlorine 
Situation for ’46 


... for both producers and consumers ? 


Naturally our primary considerations are quality and de- 
livery ... but supply and demand is also an important 
factor. On Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Ammonia and Chlorine, we are already heavily committed for’46— 
and there’s almost no chance of increasing production this year. 


The only logical policy for us to follow is to cut our cloth to fit 
the pattern —to fill our monthly contract quota for each customer. 
That was our war-time policy—and it worked so well that we 
were able to meet all commitments. 


We'll not have enough of our basic products this year to supply 
all the consumers who would like to use Mathieson Chemicals . . . 
but we promise our best efforts—in quality and service —to those 
to whom we are committed. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


CAUSTIC SODA « SODA ASH e LIQUID CHLORINE « BICARBONATE OF SODA ¢ CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA e HTH PRODUCTS « FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS e SYNTHETIC 
SALT CAKE ¢ DRY ICE e CARBONIC GAS e SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS e SODIUM METHYLATE 








Electronics. 


‘Neparating electrons from _ their 
S atoms and putting them to work, 
as electronics may be defined, takes in 
many applications. Radio, although 
predated at least by X-ray, is the one 
that has been most instrumental in 
bringing an “electronic world.” 
There already are some 30.5 million 
home receivers (28 million wired 
homes, for comparison), yet war- 
increased capacity may be taxed this 
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year by a huge civilian demand de- 
ferred by wartime restrictions. 

Long range constructive factors in- 
clude (1) growing multiple installa- 
tions in homes, (2) far from saturat- 
ed auto markets, (3) such new ap- 
plications as rail and highway com- 
munication, (4) greater obsolescence 
and replacement potentialities in FM 
radio and television and (5) numer- 
ous other new fields of intriguing 
promise. 

The last-mentioned include radar ; 
induction heating; controls of cur- 


rent, temperature, lighting, color and 
even atmospheric dust content; 
counting, weighing, inspecting, test- 
ing and otherwise analyzing produc- 
tion. 

The labor situation has been one 
of the factors delaying return to vol- 
ume production, and new wage de- 
mands are being made. The indus- 
try’s earnings results in the early 
months of the year may be relatively 
unsatisfactory, but the situation would 
be quickly corrected by adequate sell- 
ing price relief. 


Machinery: 


ales of farm machinery declined 
last year from the 1944 record 

level of around $1 billion, but should 
retain that figure by the end of 
1946. Demand for tractors, which 
normally provide half the group’s 
revenue, is particularly high. 

Machine tool output, which reached 
$1.3 billion in 1942, slumped to $497 
million in 1944 and about $400 mil- 
lion in 1945. This year’s total, thanks 
partly to export demand, will run 
somewhere between $250 and $350 
million, a good gain from the $200 
million level for 1940. The present 
order backlog is about $150 million. 
Surplus government tools are a prob- 
lem, but not a crippling one. 

Electrical machinery and appliance 
sales fell from $9 billion in 1944 to 
some $7 billion last year, and should 
total about $4.5 billion in 1946. 
Again, this is a satisfactory increase 
over 1940 levels of $2.5 billion. All 
three of these divisions of the indus- 
try are, however, plagued by material 
shortages and low price ceilings. 

Office equipment makers have a 
record backlog of orders, but not 
enough trained labor. Once this dif- 
ficulty is overcome, sales should be 
substantial. All classes of machinery 
manufacturers will benefit substantial- 
ly from tax cuts. 


g & 
Building: 
a 
Pp ublicly financed construction last 
year was the smallest in a decade, 
and little change is expected in 1946. 
But private building jumped about 75 
per cent over 1944, and this year’s 
level should be the best since 1930. 
Private residential non-farm construc- 
tion is estimated at $2 billion against 
$770 million last year; industrial 
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building at $1,150 million against 
$723 million. 

Nevertheless, total building activity 
of some $7,270 million will be more 
than 30 per cent under the levels for 
1925-29 and 1941, and 46 per cent 
below 1942, when the total was in- 
flated by large public outlays for mili- 
tary and industrial purposes., 

The tremendous deferred demand 
for housing obviously will be far 
from satisfied this year, and thus the 
long term outlook is promising. This 
could be a record year but for the 
25 per cent rise in construction costs 
(labor and materials) since the war 
started and severe shortages of lum- 
ber, brick, pipe, tile and lath. Meas- 
ures are being taken to break these 
bottlenecks. The 35 per cent rise in 
construction costs (labor and mate- 
rials) that has occurred since the war 
started is discouraging some potential 
buyers of new residences, but is fail- 
ing to have major effect on demand in 
general. Practically all divisions of 
the building materials industry can 
look forward to a good year in 1946. 







Aviation: 


ardest hit on a volume basis by 
Th tse ending of the war, aircraft 
manufacturers saw their sales dwindle 
from $16.7 billion in 1944 to about 
half that figure last year. Estimates 
for 1946 are subject to many uncer- 
tainties, particularly in connection 
with the size of government business 
and the problem of surplus plane dis- 
posal, but about $850 million seems a 
likely figure, with about two-thirds 
of this amount representing military 
orders. 

An $850 million volume, which 
should be bettered in 1947, would bé 
well above prewar peaks. And auto- 
mobile manufacturers and other “out- 
siders,”” who accounted for about half 
of total output during the war, will 
no longer be important participants, 
leaving the field largely iree to its 
original members. Tax savings will 
be very important, and unit margins 
before taxes will widen. 

Removal of wartime controls on 
plane purchases enabled the airlines 
to show a 50 per cent increase in 
toss last year over 1944 levels, and 
1946 may bring a 100 per cent gain 
over 1945. Net will not rise cor- 
tespondingly, however, because of 
higher wage costs, lower rates, in- 
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TELEVISION WILL GO COAST-TO-COAST 


with Copper 


Nation-wide television is an imminent postwar 
promise—thanks to coaxial cable . . . and copper! 
Already, a network of coaxial cable for telephone 
and television transmission is being constructed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
by the end of 1945 it will be well under way from 
New York to Dallas, and early in 1947 it should 
be completed to Los Angeles. 


This will enable you to see, on the screen of your 
television set, the features you now only hear on the 
radio . . . news events and sports broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network. 


Coaxial cable can carry the television impulse any 
required distance, effectively linking any number of 
stations into a network. Appropriately, this coaxial 
cable consists of a core of copper wire within a 


CONDA 
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ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


copper tube, both highly resistant to corrosion and 
impervious to rust. 

Because of its excellent electrical conductivity, 
copper is used wherever electricity is generated and 
transmitted. Copper and its alloys, brass and bronze, 
are tough and strong, yet readily worked . . . qualities 
which make them essential to many industries. 


The illustration shows a plow-train burying lead- 
sheathed coaxial cable. The cable contains six coax- 
ial units and about 50 pairs of telephone wires. The 
initial coaxial system is capable of transmitting a 
frequency band up to about 3,000,000 cycles. It also 
permits transmission of 480 simultaneous telephone 
conversations over each pair of coaxial units with- 
out mutual interference. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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creasing competition and the expense 
of building up new routes and acquir- 
ing new equipment. Nevertheless, 
airplane transportation remains one 
of the most promising of the country’s 
growth industries. 


Mining: 


sos of copper and zinc fell 
seven per cent last year from 
1944 levels, and lead shipments 
showed a nine per cent drop, primar- 
ily as a result of labor shortages. The 


decline in copper shipments was en- 
tirely accounted for by domestic cop- 
per, since deliveries of the imported 
metal rose to record levels. All of 
this gain, however, took place early 
in the year. 

Prospects for 1946 are clouded by 
political considerations. Even if pre- 
mium prices (inaugurated as a war- 
time expedient) continue to be paid 
to high-cost domestic producers, the 
nation will still have to import large 
amounts of the metal. If premiums 
are allowed to expire June 30, price 
control will have to be relaxed, which 
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would permit higher quotations and 
better earnings for the efficient pro- 
ducers. Presumably foreign mines 
will still find a large market here 
without paying the four-cent tariff. 

Resumption of domestic gold min- 
ing was permitted last July 1, but pro- 
duction will remain small for a few 
months as mines are reopened. By- 
product gold output last year re- 
mained close to the 1944 levels of one 
million ounces. Despite an increase 
in the price ceiling on foreign silver 
to parity with the domestic price, the 
supply of this metal declined in 1945. 
Labor shortages will continue to re- 
strict it, and silver price prospects de- 
pend almost entirely upon politics. 


Plastics: 


ong before the war, the rather 
broad field of plastics develop- 
ment and manufacture was marked 
as a growth industry. Abnormal de- 
mands of recent years, however, tak- 
en together with shortages in numer- 
ous material supplies, hastened labor- 
atory development, practical applica- 
tions and industry acceptance of plas- 
tics. 

Entering 1946, the situation some- 
what reverses. Where they have been 
employed as substitutes, synthetics go 
on the defensive. Most of them in 
some applications and some of them 
in most applications may lose part of 
their emergency gains, but their un- 
usual wartime opportunities to prove 
and improve themselves, carried per- 
manent benefits. Thus, while volume 
is likely to contract (with effects gen- 
erally well cushioned by tax savings), 
it is quite unlikely to return to pre- 
war levels. 

Plastics must prove themselves in 
competition with each other and with 
the numerous materials they replaced. 
The net result should be that, from 
higher than prewar bases, they will 
eventually resume marked growth 
tendencies. 


Textiles: 


W ith an adequate and more effi- 
cient labor supply — which is 
indicated—textile production should 
equal, and may even exceed, the rec- 
ord output of 1942; this, despite 1945 
output was the smallest since 1942. 
Because of rising raw material costs, 
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creases in selling prices, unit margins 
will continue narrow, but the return 
of experienced labor from military 
service, and the installation of new 
machinery will moderate the effect of 
increased hourly wages. Profits will 
rise in consequence of expanded vol- 
ume in both yardage and dollar sales. 
Elimination of excess profits taxes 
and the drop in Federal income tax 
imposts will greatly improve net earn- 
ings. 

Cotton textiles are in the best posi- 
tion, but even with operations at 
capacity the backlog of accumulated 
demand will be reduced slowly and a 
balanced position between demand 
and supply is not expected before the 
end of the year. Rayon yarn produc- 
tion has expanded from a monthly 
average of 40.2 million pounds in 1940 
to 60.7 million pounds last October, 
but is still insufficient to meet the de- 
mand for tire cord, commercial weav- 
ing yarns, fabrics and hosiery. 

While the earnings outlook for the 
woolen division is not as well clari- 
fied as for cotton and rayon, moderate 
improvement over 1945 is in prospect 
in view of the heavy accumulation of 
civilian demand, and clothing require- 
ments for both men and women who 
have been serving in the armed forces. 


Seas & 

 ] 

Utilities: 
lectric power generated last year 
dropped some three per cent to 
221 billion kilowatt hours. All this 
decline and more was accounted for 
by reductions in the industrial use of 
power following V-J Day. During 
the last quarter, energy distributed 
ran some ten per cent below compar- 
able 1944 levels. But residential sales 
were up nine per cent for the year and 
further gains are in prospect as more 
homes are built and more electric ap- 

pliances become available. 

Loss of part of the industrial load 
is temporary and should be made up 
before the year is over. And since 
rates in this category are low, earn- 
ings will not be seriously affected 
even over the near term. In fact, 
estimated 1945 figures show little 
change in gross revenues of privately 
owned utilities from 1944 levels, and 
indicate an increase in net income of 
about two per cent. 

Within the industry, steam-gen- 
erated power showed a substantial 
drop last year, while lower-cost hydro- 
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HIS LEADERSHIP stems from the 

Celotex rigid quality control in 
manufacture... plus painstaking in- 
stallation control by professionally 
trained distributors. 


That’s why the majority of office 
buildings insist on Acousti-Celotex*— 
the original perforated fibre tile— 
when they sound condition. They 
know Acousti-Celotex assures them 
of— 


1. Guaranteed Efficiency. Every 
Acousti-Celotex distributor guaran- 
tees workmanship and results. 


2. Permanency. The sound absorb- 
ing properties of Acousti-Celotex are 
not affected by repeated painting or 
enameling. 


3. Exclusive Ferox Process. This spe- 
cial, integral treatment protects every 
Acousti-Celotex tile against dry rot, 


“afore 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. 


More Office Buildings Sound Condition with 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


8G. V.5. PAT. OFF, 


Than with All Other Types Combined! 





fungus and termite attack. 


4. Outstanding Leadership. Acousti- 
Celotex is the best known name in 
sound conditioning. Such success is 
proof of product superiority! 


Remember, too, the same care taken 
to maintain the high quality of 
Acousti-Celotex is exercised in select- 
ing and training Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributors. ; 


So consult your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor with confidence. 
He has the know-how to reduce nerve- 
fraying office noise to a pleasant hush 
that increases office efficiency and 
keeps tenants happy. His cooperation 
and advice is yours without obligation. 
Or drop a note to The Celotex Corp., 
Dept. FW -146, Chicago 3, Illinois. It 
will bring a trained Sound Condi- 
tioning Expert to your desk. 


AcousTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fibre Tile since 92s 





¢ In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 





electric plants recorded a good gain. 
This trend will also be in evidence in 
1946, with consequent benefit to earn- 
ings. The electric utilities will be 
affected by higher wage and other 
costs, but tax savings will be an im- 
portant offset. 

Traction prospects are clouded by 
competitive factors. Natural gas pro- 
ducers will benefit from expanded 
facilities and newly created markets, 
but the manufactured gas group will 
suffer from higher costs and lower in- 
dustrial demand. 


Tobacco: 


he tobacco industry will continue 

F to operate under narrow margins 
for at least the first half of the year. 
But the prospect of higher prices after 
midyear, with lower taxes on the 
year’s profits indicate substantial gains 
in cigarette company net earnings and 
at least moderate improvement for 
cigar manufacturers. No significant 
earnings gain for snuff companies ap- 
pears likely, as little tax benefit will 

Please turn to page 45 
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tomers—and in the communities 
where products or services originate 
or are offered for sale. More than 
this, it is a sign that our business 
leadership is beginning to acknowl- 
Il edge that there will be no return to 
“normalcy” as they knew it before 
the depression. 

World War II brought the star of 
American industrial management in- 
to its ascendancy for the first time in 
a generation. The outstanding 
achievements of shop, mill and fac- 
tory in producing the implements of 
warfare, which contributed so much 
to victory, are credited in full to the 
“know-how” of our managerial tal- 
ent. But these broad gains in win- 
ning popular favor for the free en- 
terprise system during the war can- 
not be retained by a passive or indif- 
ferent attitude on the part of corpo- 





| T is our opinion that this || 
i natural gas producing || 
company will now benefit i 
materially from a gradual | 
relaxation of government 
| controls as heretofore ap-_ || 
plied to this industry as well 
as from the elimination of 
excess profits taxes. The 
common stock of this com- |; 
pany is now selling around =| 
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ration executives. Now is the time to 
hold these gains by adopting pro- 
gressive policies in the public inter- 
est—and by avoiding tactics which 
deliberately proclaim that manage- 
ment is on the defensive, when it does 
not have to be! 

As a sort of common denominator 
of all corporations, the annual report 
is a natural vehicle through which 
management can launch its public re- 
lations program. The stockholder re- 
port, long considered as a boresome 
part of corporation routine—the year- 
ly chore of controller, auditor and at- 
torney—is now being “‘re-discovered” 
as a dynamic force in fostering a bet- 
ter undertsanding and a higher ap- 
preciation of corporate leadership, its 
functions, fidelity and foresight. 

There is no magic formula for pro- 
ducing a “modern” annual report. 
Many patterns are available to guide 
the uninitiated in producing an attrac- 
tive and readable brochure. But there 
is one simple premise which will as- 
sure the success of any report: the 
proper interpretation of the facts and 

statistics, and their translation into 
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terms and comparisons that are quick- 
ly grasped by the average stockhold- 
er, who is neither an accountant nor 
a financial analyst. 

Times have changed since the era 
when an index-card annual report 
and the payment of regular quarterly 
dividends were all-sufficient in main- 
taining stockholder confidence. The 
search for truth and knowledge has 
been simplified by the advent of the 
telephone, airmail, the radio and the 
movies. Surprising 2s it may seem, 
the ‘corporation annual report when 
delivered to the average  share- 
holder must compete with many 
modern publications: the daily tab- 
loids, pocket digests, newsletters, pic- 
ture magaziies, etc. Thus, to attract 
the attention and hold the interest of 
this “reader” average, the annual re- 
port should be appealing in looks, 
easy to read and simple to understand. 


New Readership 

Once a corporation has produced a 
modern annual report, and mailed 
copies to its stockholders and em- 
ployees, it should not rest on its lau- 
rels or its oars. This humanized and 
colorful brochure, which probably in- 
volved an expenditure of both time 
and money, will be of interest to 
others than the immediate family— 
and can be utilized constructively in 
any well organized public relations 
program to foster goodwill elsewhere. 

Today many corporations print 
several thousand extra copies for dis- 
tribution to dealers and customers, as 
| well as in the communities in which 
plants are operated. Some of the 
railroads, for instance, send copies 
with an explanatory note from the 
president to the leaders in each com- 
munity on the right-of-way. 

The results of these extra-curricu- 
lar mailings are reported to be worth 
far more than the cost involved. The 
many letters of appreciation from re- 
cipients are but a small part of the re- 
turn on this investment. Tests of 
opinion following the distribution of 
the annual report in a community re- 
veal that the “mill” has become the 
“talk of the town’—suspicions, dis- 
trusts and misunderstandings are 
eliminated by a full disclosure of the 
facts, and their proper interpretation 
and explanation. There are always 
a few complaints, but each of these 


afford an opportuinty for adjustment, ° 


and then a correction if the fault is 
that of the corporation’s. 
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In recent years an increasing num- 


ber of corporations have gone a step 
further in finding “appropriate” read- HAVE YOU 


ers for their improved annual re- A PRODUCT: 
ports. The development might be b & 

captioned ‘“New-Stockholder Rela- eece 
tions.” Its purpose is to provide the 
opportunity for any investor to send 
for a free copy of a company’s annual 
report. This technique has come to 
be known as “annual report advertis- er 
ing,” and is simply the presentation beebhehes 
of a condensed version of the report, 
and its highlights, in paid space in the 
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NEW. ISSUE of this irreplaceable 
guide to estate planning, and to 
what can and cannot be done to ease 
taxes involved in gifts, use of trusts 
and testamentary dispositions—includ- 
ing related features of income tax. 
: Advice founded in experience of an organ- 
ization of lawyers and accountants exception- 
ally qualified in tax practice—long-range 
suggestions on handling individual estate 
transactions; best ways to provide for descent 


of property; proper drafting of wills and 
trust indentures; use of tax-saving options. 


900 pages, $7.90 
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“For the attorney, trust officer, accountant, 
and professional estate pianner . . an indis- 
pensable tool.’’—Trusts and Estates. 


“A mine of information.’”—H. W. Forbes, 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright, New York. 


“Used it within 15 minutes after it arrived.” 
—J. G. Jackson, Jackson, Nash, Brophy, 
Barringer & Brooks, New York. 
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A prospectus relating to the shares of either of 


Massachusetts 
Lzvestors 


Trust 


Am. Car & Foundry 
Am. Home Products 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 
_— oj 

rig g. 
Sorllanton Mills 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Clark Equipment 
Cons. Edison, N. Y. 
Cooper- Bessemer 
Ferro Enamel 
Gen’! Aniline & Film 
General Electric 
General Mills 
General Motors 
General Tire 
Greyhound Corp. 
Haloid Company 
Hayes Mfg. 
Hewitt Rubber 
Hollander (A.) 
Johns- Manville 
Lane- Wells 
Lion Oil Refining 
Mercantile Stores 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas R.R. 
Murray Corp. of Am. 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas 


financial sections of newspapers, and 
in financial magazines, investment 
journals, and trade papers. 

Here are some of the representative 
industrial corporations (exclusive of 
financial institutions) which took ad- 
vantage of this vehicle to publicize 
their 1944 annual reports: 


National Steel 

i. 0s WN... es Se Sart. 
Nickel Plate Road 
Pacific Gas & El. 
Pacific Lighting 
Packard Motor Car 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Pere Marquette Ry. 
Pa.-Cent’l Airlines © 
Pharis Tire 

Phillips Petroleum 
Plough, Inc. 

Powdrell & Alexande 
Puget Sound P. & L. 
Reading Company 
Rheem Mfg. 

St. Regis Paper 
Solar Aircraft 

S. E. Greyhound 
Signode Steel Strap 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Sunray Oil 

Sylvania El. Prod. 
Texas Company 
Thermoid Co. 

Tilo Roofing 
Transcontl’] & W. A. 
Un. Carbide & Carbon 
Un. Merchants & Mfrs. 
United States Steel 
Universal Pictures 
Westinghouse Electric 


these investment funds, each of which is man- 
aged independently of the other by a different 
management group, may be obtained from 
your local authorized investment dealer or 
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IMPORT—EXPORT 
EXECUTIVE 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT 
Retired naval officer, age 50, with unusual inter- 
national knowledge and personal contacts local 
financial connections desires engage with or sell 
services to enterprising firm or individual import- 
export or manufacturer, Intimate knowledge, con- 
nections U. S. S. R., China, Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, Mediterranean. Replies with references 
only considered. 

Box No. 30!, ¢/o Financial World, 
tt oo Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on February 1, 


1946. The transfer books will not close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 


December 27, 1945 TREASURER 





1946, to stockholders of record on January 15, ° 


The content of an annual report 
advertisement should be simple and 
direct—it should attract the reader’s 
attention, and arouse enough interest 
and curiosity to encourage him to 
send for a copy of the complete re- 
port. In the average magazine page 
(7 inches by 10 inches) it is possible 
to condense the president’s message, 
give the statistical highlights of the 
year in a comparison with those of 
the previous year, include a chart or 
two showing the ten-year trend of 
sales, profits, taxes, etc., and list the 
company’s leading products or serv- 
ices. A picture of the cover of the 
annual report is appropriate, although 
not necessary. 


Other Guideposts 


Industrial corporations, railroads 
and public utilities also have other 
avenues for institutional advertising 
that will foster “pride of ownership” 
among their own stockholders, plus 
attract new investment interest in 
their securities. | Notable among 
these is the conversion of the “classi- 
fied ad” form of dividend announce- 
ment into an attractive miniature in- 
stitutional advertisement often taking 
two-column-wide space and ~ incor- 
porating trademarks and other appro- 
priate illustrations. 

During the war many companies 





utilized institutional advertising cam- 
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paigns that were aimed primarily at 
investors, and did much to keep the 
name of the corporation before the 
public when no products were avail- 
able for purchase—this form of “edu- 
cational advertising” will likely pro- 
vide a keystone for many consumer 
campaigns in the future. 

The following digests will serve as 
a reminder of many of the other tech- 
niques that are now being employed 
by industrial leaders in attempting to 
reach the final goal of the complete 
confidence and wholehearted coopera- 
tion of their shareholders, the actual 
owners and the best friends of Amer- 
ican industry : 


Interim Reports—(First quarter, 
semi-annual and nine months’ state- 
ments). The natural follow-up to the 
corporation annual report. The trend 
in this phase of reporting is away 
from multigraphed “single” sheets, 
giving little more than a comparison 
of net income for two or three 
periods, and the per share earnings. 
Many corporations now produce 
printed folders and up to 12-page 
booklets for each of the three quar- 
ters, and many of these contain an 
interim message from the president 
with discussions of policies and finan- 
cial developments, announcements of 
plant expansion, introductions to new 
executives, descriptions of: new prod- 
ucts, etc. An increasing number of 
quarterly reports are being printed in 
two and three colors, and not.a few 
are utilizing photographs, charts and 
other illustrations. 


Dividend Inserts—(‘“Free rid- 
ers’ with quarterly or semi-annual 
dividend checks)—The practice of 
sending the quarterly earnings re- 
ports .with the dividend checks is 
common with corporations, which can 
coordinate these two activities, and 
can time them together. But many 
of the leading corporations prefer to 
make a separate mailing of interim 
teports, and then send a “dividend 
stuffer” with the quarterly check—a 
‘free rider” requiring no extra post- 
tage. These usually are folders of 
the same size as the dividend check, 
and die-cut for window envelopes. 


Other Stockholder Mailings— 
(House organs, commemorative bro- 
chures, calendars, ‘etc.)—Corpora- 
tions that publish “house magazines” 
primarily directed to employees some- 
times send these publications to their 
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REPORTS DIVISION 


HERALD SQUARE PRESS, Inc. 
WA 5-6735 
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233 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK “ 


ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


DESIGNED 
ILLUSTRATED 
WRITTEN 


PRINTED 
MAILED 


























HASBROUCK, THISTLE & CO., INC. . 


ENGRAVERS anv PRINTERS ror LAWYERS 
161 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


BEEKMAN 3-0864 


SPECIALISTS IN PRODUCTION OF SECURITIES 
STOCK CERTIFICATES - 
MINUTE BOOKS - SEAL. PRESSES - STOCK LEDGERS 
LEGAL - FINANCIAL - CORPORATE PRINTING 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS - 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


BONDS - 


“Successors to THE BROUN-GREEN CO,” 


DEBENTURES 


PROSPECTUSES 


























stockholders on a sampling basis. 
When a company observes a silver or 
golden anniversary, and reviews its 
progress in a special brochure, it usu- 
ally is good practice to mail this com- 
memorative booklet to the sharehold- 
ers. A few companies reprint the 
speeches of their executives for dis- 
tribution to stockholders. Other 
mailings have included: calendars, 
yearbooks, almanacs, diaries, maps, 
product directories, samples of new 
lines, recipe lists and reproductions of 
institutional advertisements. 





“Selected Issues" of Financial Worid 
furnished at best prices obtainable 
ON or OFF an EXCHANGE 
we also will buy what you wish to sell 
Bstablished 1920-—————_ 


AO VAN SUETENDAEL & CO 


20 S Bway Yonkers, N Y — YOuk 3-0355 
NEW YORE CITY — LOrraine 2-9667 




















PICTORIAL CHARTS 


for annual reports, sales 
presentations. Booklet 
design and _ illustration. 


GRAPHICS INSTITUTE 


5 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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( Special $5 . 


regularly $6 


7 
New Year’s Offer 
bringing 533 up-to-date individual 
stock charts to investors planning 
gainful investments for 1946 markets 


233 Latest issue 


18-MONTH 


SECURITY 
CHARTS 
and the NEW 
1946 issue of 
300 11-YEAR 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 


P rice patterns, 
earnings, and divi- 
dends are pictured in 
for “individual listed 
or individu ist 
(greatly reduced) stocks in these attrac- 
tively printed 812" x 11" books. Used 
as a practical aid by discerning inves- 
tors everywhere. 
Send $5 to Dept. FW-16 for both Folios 


Or send $12 for next 5 months Security 
Charts plus New Year Guth Geaghs blus 
large Wall Chart of 6 Market Averages. 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORP. 
(41 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


NEW YORK STOCKS, 


STEEL SERIES 














INC. 





Prospectus on Request 
HUGH W. LONGand COMPANY 


Incorporated 


48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


634 SO. SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 14 

















FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 





“Opening an Account,” a helpful booklet 

en trading rules and practices, is avail- 

able fo new and experienced investors. 
Write for Booklet K-21 

ONE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








$4,400 WILL BUY 
$5,000 vite of Bonds 


Legai for Savings Banks or Trust Funds 


Income $230—Yield 5% 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


ESTABLISHED 1935 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 














16 Court St., Bkiyn 2, New York. TR 5-5054 
AS LOW AS 


L 0 A N 13% INTEREST 


WILL LOAN 50% TO 70% ON 
LISTED SECURITIES 


Up to 95% on Life Insurance and Government Bonds 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


134 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION CHARGE 


The Bond 











Investor 
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 jesienegiae a lion’s share of the 
$50 million long-range expan- 
sion program planned by Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, some $28 
million will be spent this year on re- 
habilitating and augmenting the com- 
pany’s 420 exchanges and 4 million 
miles of transmission wire. Accord- 
ingly, at the annual meeting a few 
weeks hence, stockholders will vote on 
the proposal to authorize a new $35 
million bond issue. While these funds 
would primarily be used for expan- 
sion, some considerable part may also 
be used to redeem a portion of the 
first mortgage 5s, Series B, of 1957. 
These bonds are redeemable, in lots 
of $10 million or more, at 105 begin- 
ning June 1, 1947. That the company 
has a weather eye on that future date 
is evident from the fact that the forth- 
coming meeting will include consid- 
eration of such a redemption, accord- 
ing to the official advance announce- 
ment. Inasmuch as these first 5s 
have been selling well above the 1947 
call price, holders should make a 
memo of this circumstance. 


Western Union 


Although the current strike is a 
transient phenomenon that long term 
bond holders may well disregard, 
bond analysts have recently been less 
optimistic than bidders for the 5s of 
1951 and 1960, both of which lately 
sold above their 105 call price. 
Marked strength in the non-callable 
44s of 1950 has persisted. Even 
aside from the demands being made 
by the striking element of employees, 
the company is facing a wage prob- 
lem. Increases granted by WLB 
amount to about $25 million annual- 
ly, which compares with 1944 operat- 
ing profit of $16.8 million. Retroac- 
tive pay is put at $31 million, a figure 
that cuts close to the company’s $35 
million working capital at the close 
of 1944. 

Since rival telephone toll rates have 
steadily trended downward, any in- 
crease in telegraph rates, as a means 
of offsetting wage burdens, appears to 
be an untenable solution of Western 
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Union’s _ problems. Accordingly, 


while the company’s bonds offer a 
very attractive yield, there are other 
aspects of the case that merit con- 
sideration. 


Associated Gas 


By a court order of January 10 
which consummated reorganization of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company 
(and its subsidiary Associated Gas & 
Electric Corporation), beginning Jan- 
uary 21, debenttire holders in the 
foregoing should transmit their se- 
curities to City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, New York, so as to receive 
in exchange new securities of the suc- 
cessor concern, General Public Utili- 
ties Corporation. The securities so 
surrendered should be accompanied 
by a letter of transmittal, obtainable 
from the bank or the corporation. 

Holders of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company equities, preferred and 
common, are excluded from participa- 
tion in the new corporation, and the 
debentures are being substituted by a 
varying number of common shares in 
General Public Utilities Corporation. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


With last week’s deadline for filing 
objections, and with court hearings 
scheduled for February 19, merger of 
the Alton Railroad is expected to be 
effected before the summer. The 
Midwest thus appears to be in line 
for another through system, connect- 
ing Chicago via St. Louis with New 
Orleans. 

This prospect, naturally enough, 
has helped the market performance of 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad’s gen- 
eral mortgage income 5s of 2015 
which have recently climbed well 
above par. Another psychological 
boost was supplied by the prospect of 
another interest payment on this is- 
sue next April, such payment already 
having been declared out of. 1945 
earnings. Interest on these bonds is 
contingent upon earnings but is 
cumulative up to 15 per cent. The 
bonds themselves are secured by 2 
lien on-1,417 miles of road and are 
outstanding in the amount of $6 mil- 
lion. 
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the expansion of our industrial ac- 
tivity must be generated. 

Later in the year we will face one 
of our most critical elections. The 
outcome may well determine wheth- 
er the nation will steer a conserva- 
tive course or drift further to the left. 
and whatever is the decision our se- 
curity markets may be expected to 
be influenced accordingly. 


Earnings Reports 

Another influence that will be 
closely watched is the showing made 
by corporate earnings in the first 
quarter of the year. What effect the 
slow-down in operations may have 
cannot at this early date be judged. 
The market can be expected to dis- 
count it because of its bearing on 
the balance of the year. 

Gen. Leonard P. Ayres of Cleve- 
land, one of our most astute econom- 
ists, recently predicted that we may 
expect an intermediate set-back dur- 
ing the year, but when it is complet- 
ed a big boom in business will follow 
and should run for several years. He 
predicates his opinion largely on the 
conditions already cited here. 

In reference to our foreign trade, 
not too much should be anticipated 
from Europe or from the Far East. 
They are “broke,” and in serious 
need of internal economic rehabilita- 
tion before they can step up their 
purchases from other countries. They 
are sorely in need of our dollars and 
unless we undertake the risky busi- 
ness of lending them billions they will 
be in no position to buy much of our 
goods. It is estimated such loans as 
are likely to be requested could well 
total $26 billion. 

However, for several years we will 
not have to depend so much upon for- 
eign trade to round out our prosper- 
ity. We have on our own doorstep 
a gaping vacuum that must be filled. 
For four long years people have been 
unable to buy durable goods, and con- 
sumers’ goods have been in short 
supply. To supply them with what 
they now need will require several 
years and will tax to the utmost the 
facilities of our industries. 

Until our production catches up 
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with our normal consumption demand 
a certain. measure of inflation can 
hardly be avoided. Increased wages 
and the prevailing scarcity of sup- 
plies will force a further rise in prices. 
The question is to what extent we can 
keep this trend controlled. 

The. condition of our crops will 
have an important influence on the 
way the year is finally to turn out. 
We shall need another bumper har- 
vest, for without prosperity for the 
farmer the rest of our population can- 
not expect it. 

Despite the clouds on the horizon 
of the immediate future, the longer 
range perspective is encouraging. 
This is indicated by the following 
favorable factors : 

The credit situation is sound. Low 
interest rates will continue to prevail 
for some time to come, for the Gov- 
ernment is committed to such a pol- 
icy in order to ease the carrying 
charges on the public debt. 

Assurance of the continuation of 
cheap money rates should redound to 
the benefit of sound income producing 
securities. They are then in improved 
position to discount what gains are 
developed in their net incomes, and 
possible dividend increases. 


Cash Position 


Industrial corporations, railroads 
and utilities are in strengthened cash 
position. Through their ability to re- 
fund debts on an increasingly favor- 
able basis they have materially im- 
proved their financial structures. It 
is estimated that since 1941 they have 
increased their working capital from 
$25 billion to more than $50 billion, 
a considerable nest egg with which to 
help finance needed expansion. 

The need for new homes to relieve 
our acute housing shortage approxi- 
mates 10 million units. More factory 
construction will be required to meet 
our manufacturing needs. In addition 
we must also consider the large vol- 
ume of repairs and deferred mainte- 
nance that now will be undertaken. 

Of equal importance is the nation- 
wide demand for new automobiles, 
trucks and trailers to replace the 
worn out machines now on the roads. 
A similar situation exists with our 
railroads. They are urgently in need 
of engines, and passenger and freight 
cars. Obsolescent machinery also will 
have to be replaced on a large scale. 

We can easily visualize what an im- 
mense backlog of business we can de- 





Conservatively capitalized 
companies producing zinc, lead, 
silver and other base metals 
should benefit from an increase 
in the available labor supply 
and a gradual rise in base metal 


prices. 


As a Hedge Against Inflation 


we suggest several dividend- 
paying stocks of such com- 
panies which are now selling 
for less than 


$3.00 per Share 


Ask your broker for our descriptive 
memorandum on these issues or write 
to us direct—no obligation. 


THORNTON & CO. 








BIG DIVIDENDS FOR $] 


IN THE 


HANDY RECORD BOOK 


For Investors and Traders 
Save time, effort and money by keep- 


ing your financial records up-to-date 

this easy way. Simplifies capital 

gain and loss accounts through the 
"AUTOMATIC" 


Long and Short Term Indicator 
All Tax Data in One Place—Cloth Bound (5’°x11%"") 
Mail just one dollar today to 
HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 
656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Or at Leading Stationers 














—LOANS— 


ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Corporation, Railroad and Municipal 
1%% per Annum Net—5% Margin — 
Bonds may be purchased in open market 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


per Annum 


214 %-342% 
inimum Loan $1500.00 
Corporation Current Financing 
Low Interest Rates on Listed Securities 


GERALD FITZGERALD 


COMMERCIAL PAPER BROKER 
115 B’way, New York 6 COrtiandt 7-2954 
41t W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13 . MUtual 2121 














REORGANIZATION PLANS 
* RECAPITALIZATIONS * 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


GEORGESON & CO. 


52 Wall Street New York 5 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Desidend (Notice 


4.47% PREFERRED STOCK 









A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable February 1, 1946, 
to stockhetders ef record at the close 
of busimess en January 10, 1946, for 
the quarter ending January 31, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


December 20, 1945 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 7 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid February 
lst, 1946, eo stockholders of record 
January 21, 1946. 

PRIOR PREFERRED: The regular 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share on 
the Prior Preferred Stock will be paid 
February ist, 1946, to stockholders of 
record January 21, 1946. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
Demnioon Manufachuing So. 


Framingham, Mass. 























Sun-Krafi, 


, Ine. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
30¢ CUMULATIVE 
CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED 
STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
742 cents per share on the 30c 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
stock of Sun-Krait, Inc., has been 
deciared, payable Janua:; 15, 
1946, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 5, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 


CHICAGO 
a A. V. ASHMAN, Secretary 
anufacturers of Sun-Krait t 
ultraviolet ray equipment, ae 























SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, Inc. 
A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share 
has been declared on the stock, payable 
March 9, 1946, to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business February 16, 1946. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 
























pend upon for the coming years. It 
will tax to the utmost our steel works 
and our railroads. It will provide 
jobs for all those willing to work, jobs 
at good wages, maintaining our high 
standards of living that are the envy 
of the rest of the world. Retail trade 
volume should exceed all former re- 
cords. In face of huge demands, 
commodities should remain at highly 
satisfactory price levels. 

The natural sequence of this favor- 
able business outlook is that the se- 
curity markets in the usual perform- 
ance of their functions should dis- 
count these prospects long before they 
are translated into reality. 

A very encouraging aspect of the 
stock market is that it is virtually on 
a cash basis considering the present 
75 per cent margin requirements. 
Even if margins were wiped out and 
securities had to be bought for cash, 
as some of our economic planners ad- 
vocate in order to check inflation, that 
would not alter the trend of prices. 
Only an unforeseen economic upset 
which can reverse the course of busi- 
ness can bring about a declining mar- 
ket. 


Stock Scarcity 


The scarcity of available stocks is 
also having an effect, tending to push 
prices to a premium. The market 
is much in need of new securities to 
relieve this pressure. Relief could 
come from a liquidating wave, but of 
this there are no signs as yet. 

As far as it is possible speculative 
excesses should be avoided and it is a 
most favorable indication that con- 
servative investment bankers and 
brokers are endeavoring to control 
such a tendency as far as it is in their 
power to do so. 

This forecast would not be com- 
plete without touching upon the abil- 
ity of the nation to finance the ex- 
pected boom without a large increase 
in individual debt. 

We need feel no concern about this. 
There is on hand a record quantity 
of liquid resources—more than $180 
billion, according to the latest figures. 
This represents an unheard of vol- 
ume of purchasing power and on it 
are predicated expectations of a na- 
tional income. eventually exceeding 
$160 billion. To reach the goal of 
substantial - prosperity, all that is 
needed is for the Government to cor- 
rect the conditions creating our cur- 
rent problems. 
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shortage continues a handicap but 
company’s plants have now returned 
to a three- from a two-turn working 
basis. Second largest producer of 
gypsum based products, company was 
adversely affected by war restrictions 
and has not since matched the record 
$1.03 net in 1940, but it should par- 
ticipate strongly in the impending 
building boom. An $8.5 million ex- 
pansion program is now under way. 


Plymouth Oil C+ 

Representing one of the better in- 
dependent producers, stock is in an 
intermediate position around 25. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate plus 
1%4% Dec. stk. dw.) Primarily a 
Texan crude oil producer, company 
has developed an increasing output 
from its San Patricio County prop- 
erties to more than offset declining 
production from the original Big 
Lake Field in Reagan County. 
Profitable operations throughout the 
depression permitted various divi- 
dends without interruption — since 
1925. Latest, statement showed a 
nine-month net of $1.40 vs. $1.48 per 
share a year before, without detail. 
Crude oil demand and price are earn- 
ings determinants, and long term 
promise resides in extensive under- 
ground reserves. 


Ritter Company C+ 

Favorable trade prospects warrant 
retention at 31. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$1 an. rate plus 25-cent Dec. extra.) 
Company ranks as world leader in 
equipment for dental offices and 
laboratories, including chairs, motors, 
compressors, sterilizers, x-rays and 
lathes, also producing like medical 
equipment and leasing electrostatic 
separators for non-metallic minerals. 
Ritter reports an unprecedented ci- 
vilian backlog, with orders increas- 
ing, but lost 3 cents per share in the 
nine months through September be- 
cause of increased costs without com- 
pensating increases in prices, | for 
which application has been made to 
OPA. The written-off German prop- 
erties are now reported to have been 
only slightly damaged and ready to 
resume production. 
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accrue to them, past profits generally 
having been below the EPT level. 

Despite two successive record to- 
bacco crops and the rise of domestic 
stocks to all-time highs, tobacco prices 
are at the highest levels since 1919. 
World stocks, however, are low, and 
allocations for export in 1946 will be 
increased, suggesting no significant 
further gain in stocks despite the indi- 
cated 1946 increase in growers’ pro- 
grains. Prices, therefore, are ex- 
pected to show little if any recession 
this year. 

Cigarette companies are in the most 
favorable position. The uptrend in 
costs has flattened out, largely as the 
result of price stability over recent 
years—production being charged with 
the average cost of tobacco in inven- 
tory—while the trend in consump- 
tion continues upward; 1946 usage 
it is estimated will exceed the 1945 
record of 330 billion cigarettes. Cigar 
trends are mixed, with high-priced 
gars giving way to demand for 
lower-priced standard makes. 


‘teel: 


[vee because of a coal strike and 
shortages of scrap and man- 
power, 1945 steel ingot output fell 
almost 10 million tons from the 1944 
level of 89.6 million tons. Sales gains 
to fabricators, the building trade and 
the machinery industry were more 
than offset by a sharp decline in tak- 
ings by shipbuilders and smaller 
drops in steel use by the railroads and 
the export market. 

Given an early solution of current 
kbor troubles, 1946 output could ap- 
proximately equal the 1945 total. 
Shipbuilding demand will continue to 
itop, but automotive, building, rail- 
tad and agricultural ance mks 
mill be larger. 

Earnings last year were well below 
1944 levels due to smaller production 
end the effect of accelerated amortiza- 
ion of war plants. Despite large tax 
kavings, 1946 profits will probably not 
qual last year’s totals. Wage costs 
ave risen sharply during the war 
years and are scheduled to increase 
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still further, while it is unlikely that 
the industry can obtain sufficient price 
advance to absorb the full wage in- 
creases. The 17 per cent increase in 
capacity during the war will sharpen 
competition and cause heavier main- 
tenance and depreciation charges. 
Finally, a smaller proportion of total 
output will be in the high-profit alloy 
steels. Prospects for 1947 currently 
seem’ more promising than those for 
1946. 


Petroleum: 


s a result of record crude produc- 
tion and refinery runs, oil in- 
dustry earnings probably scored gains 
last year over 1944 totals despite ac- 
celerated amortization of war facili- 
ties in the last quarter. The year 
ended with stocks of crude at moder- 
ate levels and with smaller supplies 
of fuel oils in the face of record de- 
mand for heating grades and well- 
sustained takings of industrial fuels. 
Gasoline, stocks, however, are exces- 
sive. Possible price concessions in- 
duced by this factor, together with the 
expense of rehabilitating service sta- 
tion outlets, cloud first half earnings 
prospects. 

Later in the year, however, indus- 
trial fuel oil demand will increase and 
auto fuel requirements should re- 
establish their long term uptrend as 
new cars start rolling from assembly 
lines. Use of petroleum as the raw 
material for synthetic rubber and a 
host of other chemical products is an 
important factor in the industry’s 
longer term outlook. 

Higher wage costs are a minor fac- 
tor, inasmuch as wages take a rela- 


tively small proportion of this indus-- 


try’s revenues. And not having been 
particularly vulnerable to the wartime 
tax schedules, this year’s tax cuts will 
not be of major importance. 








NEW ALL STEEL CABINETS 
STATIONERY or WARDROBE 


$33-29 


DUST PROOF 

HEAVY STEEL 
LOCK & KEYS 
> Ja x 34” x 18” 


Adjustable shelves for 
office records, etc., or as 
wardrobe with hat shelf, 
coat bar. Delivered as- 
—_- aa — office 
- N. C., outside 

N.Y. C. 5 down. 


GARFIELD'S = 2-220" 


HEADQUARTERS FOR OFFICE -oemeeaie 
SUPPLIES AND PRINTING 


LIBERTY FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


204 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 
ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans............. $2,851,351.55 





Mall Order to _Mail Order to Dept. FW-1 Fw.i 











Real Estate sold on Contract........ 1,761.09 
Federal Home Loan Bank Stock..... 50,000.00 
U. S. Government Bonds.......... 450,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks....... 182,057.56 
Fixtures and Leasehold (Less Depr.) 6,346.18 
Ci FIO, sc kc cde cdi nceddcadans 5,299.04 


$3,546,815.42 


LIABILITIES 
Members’ Share Accounts.......... $2,779,785.80 
Advances Federal Home Loan Bank. 600,000.00 
RA ie PORES & V'0 cca code cated 5,950.00 
IE RMIEIED ora drive ccincawaeeeus 6,866.56 
Saderne Mesecves |... cic ccesceces 4,148.42 
GretMGRE TEMES VES © 6c co ccc cee cctes 105,000.00 
RIRGRGR. NGMON? 6 daa cccaccousiens 45,064.64 


$3,546,815.42 
CHARLES S. CHELEDEN, Secretary. 
START ANOTHER INSURED SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT WITH US BY MAIL 
Latest Dividend 24%% per annum. 











Lucrative Opportunity 
in the Northeast 


PAINT & VARNISH PLANT 


Fully Equipped 
NOW OPERATING 
Available For Lease 
LONG TERM BASIS 
Location 


NEW YORK CITY 


For Full Particulars write Box No. 306, 

c/o FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity 

Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
PRINCIPALS ONLY 


























GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


76 Beaver St., N. Y. (5) 





LOANS ARRANGED WITH BANKS 


Moderate Commission 


KINNEY & CO. 


1% to 13% 


5% Margin 


BO. 9-5588 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 


United States Gypsum Company 





& Price 





Data revised to January 16, 1946 


incorporated: 1939, Delaware, as successor 
to firm originally established in 1876 
Office: Chicopee, Mass. Annual meeting: 


OwNODH 


First Tuesday after first Sunday in Feb- $2 
ruary. Number of shareholders (January 0 
2, 1945): Common, 1,528 2 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$3,281,200 $6 


Common stock ($1 par)....... 455,003 shs 1937 ‘38 ‘39 "40 “41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 


Business: A leading manufacturer of athletic goods and 
equipment. Supplies official equipment to major baseball 
leagues. Operates two retail stores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital October 31, 
1945, $8.4 million; ratio: 5.5-to-1; cash and Gov’t Sec., $6.2 
million. Book value of common, $14.61 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred stocks retired in 1945 and early 
1946. Present common inaugurated in 1945. Predecessor paid 
regular preferred through 1932, varying common to 1932. 

Outlook: Demand for athletic goods, combining deferred 
needs and current requirements, should sustain sales and 
profits at satisfactory levels over the nearer term. Over the 
longer term, business volume may be expected to reflect 
trends in consumer incomes. 

Comment: Record places stock issue in speculative iiatinisibs: 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Oct. 31: ae! 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943; 1944 1945 
Earned per share.. D$1.92 D$4.21 $0.27 D$0.77 $0.86 $0.48 $1.00' $1.39 $1.84 
Years ended Dec. a1: 











Dividends paid . None None None None None None None None $0.40 
 <pag Range: 1% ‘ 45, 2% % ~ 

Sibnin weer 1 1% 6% *138% 21% 

Re wstouncniGes 1% 2% 2% 1% % % 1% *5% 11% 


“New York Curb Exchange to November 12, 1944; New York Stock Exchange there- 





United Air Lines, Inc. 





Data revised to January 16, 1946 
incorporated : 1984, Delaware, as United | 50 
es Transport Corp., to acquire the § 4° 

lh yy facilities of Dnited ‘ireraft & | 30 eee 
Transport, when the latter was split up to § 20. 
comply with government air mail require- 10 
ments. Ba title adopted Dec., 1943. 0 


& Price (AL) 














Office: 5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago, $2 
Ti. ‘aueeal meeting: Second Tuesday in $1 
April. Number of stockholders (November 0 
1, 1944): preferred, 3,000; common, 21,300. $1 
Capitalization: Long term debt....... None 1937 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 
“Preferred stock Ma% cum. 

conv. ($100 par)........ 96,779 shs 
Common stock ves par)....1,558,904% shs 


*Callable at $105 through January 1, 1954, and $102.50 thereafter. Convertible inte 
common stock at $30 per share any time prior to Jan. 1, 1954. * 

Business: Operates the most direct route between New York 
and San Francisco for passenger, mail and express air traffic. 
Intermediate stops include Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, Chey- 
enne, Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento and Oakland. Branch 
services extend to the Pacific Northwest and to Honolulu. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $14.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $8.8 million, U. S. and 
Canad. Sec., $7.8 million. Book value of common, $17.57. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Payments 
on common, 1936, 1943 to date. 

Outlook: An unusual proportion of postal traffic makes rev- 
enues responsive to mail rate changes but strategic geographi- 
cal locations of routes and strong management suggest full 
participation in the industry’s longer term growth. 

Comment: Convertible preferred and common stocks are 
among the better situated speculations in the air transport 
group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends — Range 
ae wwe ens Pic D$0.52 None 245%— 5% 
2988... ... ie Soe ork Pat D0.66 None 138%— 5 
1989....... D$0.28 $0.14 $0.37 $0.29 0.25 None 164%4— 7% 
Ra DO0.16 0.42 0.42 D0.16 0.52 None 23%—12 
Backs saan DO.68 4.30 0.83 0.95 0.40 None 17%— 9% 
ea 0.10 0.49 1.34 D0.51 1.42 None 20%— 7% 
.. See 0.65 0.78 0.77 D0.07 2.13 0.50 333.—17% 
ee 0.66 1.13 1.43 0.56 3.79 0.50 3644—22% 
Sa 1.02 1.19 0.93 side <a 0.50 62%42—31% 
*Not available, 
46 








Data revised to January 16, 1946 Earnings & Price Range (USG) 


Incorporated: 1920, Illinois, as successor to 
a 1901 a of 35 gypsum pro- 
: 300 est Street 


osssss 


in Marc umber 
‘Dame? 31, ‘1944) Preferred, 1,164; 





common, 7,315. ¥ 

Capitalization: en —_ Bebb. wr. 000 None $2 

*Preferred stock 7% c 0 
(SIGO DAE) vcatncwecsccese 2 shs 1937 °*38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 








Common en ($20 par).....1, ur. ath shs 


*Not callable; votes: equally with common, 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of gypsum 
products for building and industrial uses. Output of over 50 
different articles also includes fiber, paint, metal lath, asphalt 
and allied products. Raw material deposits are estimated to 
be sufficient for many years’ operations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 
1945, $38.8 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $13.5 million; U. S. 
Governments, $20.3 million. Book value of common $54.54. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance. Has paid a common dividend in every year since in- 
corporation. 

Outlook: Restrictions and shortages which cut wartime earn- 
ings have built up a huge accumulation of unsatisfied civilian 
needs for company’s products, and the expected building boom 
suggests a number of years of good business. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common is one 
of the more strongly situated units in the building group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 





Year’s : 
Qu. ended: ee. ” June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. = Total Dividends Price Rang 


1987.....00 $1. $1.55 $1.11 $0.3 $4.08 $2.50 1387 —K 
1938...... “46 1,14 -23 0.87 3.50 2.00. 115 —65 
1939....00.. 0.71 1.67 2.08 1.25 5.71 4.00 113 —65% 
1940....0.06 0.77 1.96 1.32 1.39 5.44 3.50 —50 
1941. ..cccee 0.94 1.51 1.42 1.55 5.42 3.50 oot 
Zevecccce 0.84 0.98 1.08 1.37 4.27 2.00 4 —40 
1948.....006 0.82 1.16 0.91 0.86 3.75 2.00 75%—59 
1944. ...c006 0.90 0.68 0.74 0.75 3.07 2.00 88 —T0 
1945.00 a 0.69 0.88 eee eee 2.00 115 —17 





Vick Chemical Company 





Data revised to January 16, 1946 
Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, as Vick 


1936. 
Vick Chemical Company, formed 1907 and 
of retail drug business established 


oP 
et 
i ' 
onseSa 





$6 
ecm ‘all pee eee 1944): h.. —— : 
apitalization: Long te: lebt.......None ane aad 

Capital stock ($5 ety nnn etb.480 ohe 1937 °38 39 40 ‘Hl 42 43 180 


Business: Manufactures preparations for relieving respira- 
tory troubles and skin ailments. Also makes oral antiseptic: 
pharmaceuticals, vitamins and toiletries. Vick’s Vaporub 
(introduced in 1885) is still the best seller. Has subsidiaries 
and agencies in Europe, South America, Africa and Australia. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 1945, 
$10.8 million; ratio: 2.8-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; U. S. Gov't 
securities, $3. 0 million. Book value, $21.20. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends 1925-1930, when merge¢ 
with Drug, Inc.; resumed in 1933. 

Outlook: Leadership in cold remedies reflects a meritoriou 
product which is aggressively and intelligently promoted 
Growth possibilities reside in diversification in the ethical drug 
fine chemical and vitamin fields. 

Comment: Shares qualify as good income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Fiscal endar Years 








— Cal 
Year’s Divi- - 
~ ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June30 Total dends Price 
Re $1.44 $1.26  1988....$0.47 $0.10 $3.21 $2.40- 42 1 
1938 Seat 1.79 0.95  1939.... 1.12 0.14 4.00 2.40 44%—34 
1939...... 1, 1. 1940.... 0.86 0.40 4.05 8.00 40 ’ 
1940...... 1.52 1.82 1941.... 0.92 0.36 4,12 8.00 45 —39 
MEL cans 3 1.58 111  ©1942.... 0.93  D0.37 3.25 2.40 42 —30 
1042.03:5% 1.96 0.52 1943....0.91 D0.07 3.82 2.00 44%—40% 
-1948...... 1.85 0.89 1944.... 0.99  D0.09 16 2.00 51 —44% 
1944,..... 1.83 0.98 1945.... 0.97 0.32. §4.038 2.00 51 —4la 
1945...... 2.07 IIB. cf wax ous 2.00 71 —48 





§After deducting claim for refund due to carryback of unused EPT eats and post 
war refund of 28 cents a share in 1944 and 51 cents a share in 194 
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Trade Volume 





Concluded from page 9 
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which rightly“are excluded from the 
FRB index, yet are important to the 
investor. Even were the FRB index 
100 per cent dependable and accurate, 
the investor would still be well ad- 
vised to keep abreast of what might 
be called extra-curricular data. 

The weekly reports of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, with spe- 
cial reference to commercial loans, 
deposits, and money in circulation, 
the weekly compilations on bank 
clearings, new financing and of busi- 
ness failures all offer clues to the 
nation’s state of health. 

Freight movements are highly sig- 
nificant of the volume as well as the 
nature of business activity, and re- 
ports are issued each mid-week by 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads which give not only the total 
loaded freight. car movement for the 
prior week but also break down the 
shipments into commodity groups. 
Another key to industrial activity is 
provided by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute’s weekly figures on electric 
power distribution. | 


Other Guides 


There are many other regular sta- 
tistical reports, abstracts or reviews 
of industrial activity and trade condi- 
tions, which the investor will not 
ignore. Among them, for instanee, are 
the monthly tabulations of retail sales 
throughout the country, building per- 
mits and public constructions, all of 
which contribute to industrial activity. 

Crop reports, while a bit removed 
from industrial production, are none 
the less an important factor in the 
general trade volume picture, for 
farmers are good customers when 
they are in funds. For that reason 
the student of business activity gives 
lose heed to the Government’s 
monthly crop forecasts and harvest- 
ing reports. Two are issued each 
month—usually a day apart—during 
the growing season, the first covering 
the grain crops and the second the 
cotton situation. The latter already 
has assumed importance in the 1946 
picture because of the OPA proposal 
to establish to 24.09 cent ceiling on 
this year’s crop. 


JANUARY 23, 1946 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Pe- Pay- 8 Pe- 
ecord 


Compan. 
Moody’s _ Serv. $3 pf.. 
Nat’l Elec. Welding Mach. 


: 
~ 


ht 
een eee eto aor 


New_ Process 

N. Y¥. Air ‘Brake 

Northern Liberties Gas 
— Finance (Cal.) 5% 


Do e 
Bobbs-Merrill 
Broadway _— Stores os 

pO OE SEE ee $1. 35 
Brunswick site Se .. 
Calif. Elec. Power 15e sa 
Calif. Water & Tel. $1.20 pf. -— 
Canadian Breweries 

) 


Do $6 pf. 
Park & Til ford 
aoe Co. $6 pf. 


Do 
Phillips Petroleum 
Potomac Edison 7% 


Do 6% pf. 
puamtien (G. E.) Mfg.. 
Do 


Procter & Gamble. es 
i aire Serv. El. & Gas ring 


ne 


37 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt. 
Davenport Water 5%~ 
Delaware Rayon 1% a 


a. he $6 Dp 
Do 


LLL OS oy 


Roos Bus 

Russell-Miller Milling 
Shearton Corp. 
Simplicity Pattern pum pf. ‘idige 
Solar Aircraft $0. 90 


to ry 
dai cpa 


Do 4%% pf. 
Spencer Kellogg 
Sterling, Inc. $1.50 pf. 
Sun Ray ng 
Do $0.60 p Do oy - 
Foster & Keiser 
General Metals . 

General Shoe 25¢ 

Genesee Brewing o ee oe ee 
Do ‘‘A’”’ & “B” 

Globe & Republic Insur. 

— Store Products 


Hallicrafters Co. .... 
Hartford Elec. 

Hires (Chas. E. 
Home Insur. 


7:2: 2: © @ £2: 


> © ©: BERoe o: ee : 


U. 8. Potash 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooderham 
& Wi 


Do 4 
Inter City Baking eee 
DOGEIING COND .ccccdcccdnces 25¢ 
— Water Works 6% 

D 
Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Lanston Monotype Mach. 
Lawrence Gas & E 
Lazarus (F. 
Life Savers 


> BO: LOBOLOroOuw: 
Re eee See 
ne 
Ozewco 


: 22 


Accumulations 


General Cable 7% pf 

Hobbs Battery $1. 73. Cl. A. 

Mich. Gas > El. $6 pf 
Do 6% bp 


wor 
at bat at OR ae Oe et 


pf 
Pig’n Whistle $1. 20 pte. pf....20¢ 
ne Gas & Coke 7% 





©: 22 Leake © © HO: 0: 
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Pay- 
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Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 23 


RBH 
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Real &state 


BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
SALES—EXCHANGES—LEASES 


Inquiries relative to industrial properties cordially invited. 


TOM ROONEY 


Drexel 2255 
3923 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 5 
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NEW JERSEY 


State & Municipal Bonds 


J. R. Ross & Co. 


New Jersey Municipal Bonds 


60 Park PI., Newark 2 N. J. 


Market 3-5290 Rector 2-0437 













Bell System Tel. NK 388 











ELECTRONIC 
CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


(A New York Corporation) 
COMMON - PREFERRED 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 
Prospectus on request 
Inquiries Invited 


Ss. B. CANTOR CO. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehali 4-6725 






























-LOANS—LOANS 


on 
Listed Stocks 
U. S. Government Securities 









_ Approved Life insurance Policies 


(Minimum Loan. $2,000) 
Information on Request 


D. H. BLAIR & CO., Inc. 


29 Broadway New York 6 
Tel.: WHitehall 3-2894 





























Notice of 
Dividend No. 19 


INTERNATIONAL 
DETROLA 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Directors of International 
Detrola Corporation have 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents 
(.25) per share to be paid 
February 1, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business, January 
17, 1946. 


C. RUSSELL FELDMANN, ~ 
President — 

































Financial Summary 




































































































































240 i ‘Ve wacd 240 
— ti 4 
1935:39=100 =" 
220 220 
en 
200 N 200 
180 NY 180 
INDEX OF a 
_ INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 PRODUCTION 140 
ss0 Fed. Reserve Board _— 
100 = 100 
19401941 194219431944 iiNei J AS ON D 
Trade Indicators steer a nee PP, 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).............-.- z4,170 3,865 4,614 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)............ 76.5 82.0 922 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars).......... 772,558 652,457 782,387 
Jan. 9 Jan. 2 Jan. 19 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.).... $15,310 $15,890 $12,504 
TTotal Commercial Loans. .........cccccesees 7,242 7,258 , 
et ts tr te 2,399 2,791 1,964 
ge ee GS rer arr ere 28,297 28,491 25,257 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,816 2,144 1,760 
§ As of beginning of following week. {000,000 omitted. z—Preliminary. 
Price Indicators ties 
(At New York, except steel) Jan. 12 Jan. 5 
Cotton, middling, per Ib...............eeeeees $0.2520 $0.2520 
Oats, white, per bushel..............00ccccces 0.95% 0.9: 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel.............. 2.26% 2.15% 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel................. 1.991% 1.99% 
Steel Scrap (Iron Age) per ton............6. 19.17 19.17 
N.Y.S.E. Market Statistics 
Closing Dow-J Stock Ai 11 — 2 14 
-Jones verages: 9 10 ; 
ce | | ae 197.33 199.16 200.04 199.44 201.93 
ye rer ee 64.72 64.75 65.03 64.88 66.14 
RR GMIEE i oan cnocanue 39.32 39.53 39.89 39.83 40.30 
PE kc waked 9 i. «cine 73.98 74.45 74.82 74.63 75.69 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted) .. 2,920 2,470 2,260 1,250 2,740 
Tess Traded .o'. cc cccces 1,039 1,042 1,014 862 1,040 
Number of Advances....... 1764 507 515 186 760 
Number of Declines........ 149 358 319 531 164 
Number Unchanged ........ 126 177 180 145 116 
New Highs for 1945........ 163 160 149 35 209 
New Lows for 1945........ 0 0 1 1 0 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 108.66 108.78 108.80 108.82 108.82 108.92 
Bond Sales (000 omitted).. $11,200 $9,010 $9,450 $3,700 $9,120 $10,690 
1946 1945 
*Average Bond Yields Jan. 9 Jan. 2 High Low 
Pts. &, co5 iat Ohan Caseeass 2.624% 2.643% 2.728% 2.639% 
A: dean owpde oud Die dae SR te 3.048 3.059 3.104 3.028 
Sapp a. a. eee ete 3.126 3.149 3.233 3.134 
*Common Stock Yields: 
ee oP re 3.53 3.67 4.63 3.64 
er oar eee 5.01 5.26 6.02 4.66 
oS ee a eae 3.05 3.17 4.53 3.06 
Or NG 5 5 nS ee id's cen diian 3.58 3.72 4.69 3.69 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week 


Commonwealth & Southern........... 


Graham-Paige Motors 


National Power & Light............. 
United Corporation 
Aviation Corporation .............6. 
Packard: Motor Car so. iicccci ccs csccns 


Canadian Pacific ES ELTON 
Columbia Gas & Electric............. 





Ended January 15, 1946 


* Closing ~, 
Jan. 8 Jan. 15 
2% % 
12 143% 
22 223% 
10% 11% 
10% 11% 
4% 5 
10% 11% 
11% ‘11% 
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A PLEDGE FULFILLED 





The Annual Report to Stockholders of Boston Edison Company for the year 1941, 
issued early in 1942, contains this pledge: 


“Until this war has been brought to a successful conclusion, the interests of our 
country and its allies transcend any and all other interests. Therefore, during 
this extreme emergency the entire resources of your Company; animate and 
inanimate, must be devoted primarily and unstintingly to cooperation with and 
acceleration of the great war effort. In doing this, however, neither inconvenience 
nor sacrifice should be imposed unnecessarily or ruthlessly upon our customers, 


employees or stockholders. 


Volumes could be written on the manner in which Boston Edison 
Company fulfilled this pledge. During the 44 months of war 
which ended on V-J Day, this Company’s resources, were 
“devoted primarily and unstintingly”’ to such cooperation. 
The high quality of Edison’s war service is attested by the 
grateful comments of our customers. And meanwhile, the 
principal operating expenses — taxes, wages and fuel — in- 
creased 40 per cent, while revenues increased only ‘25 per cent. 
The Company absorbed these additional costs without in- 
creasing its basic rates. 


Here are a few highlights in Boston Edison Company’s wartime 
cooperation: 


1. EVERY WAR DEMAND MET PROMPTLY. Bythe con- 
struction of new generating facilities, which was already under 
way before the outbreak of the European War in 1939, Boston 
Edison Company was in a position to meet the extraordinary 
demands of war industries. Between 1940, when the National 
Defense Program was launched, and 1944, the peak of war 
production, the Company’s sales of electricity to industrial 
customers, measured in kilowatt-hours, increased more than 
100 per cent. The manner in which the electric companies of 
America responded to the requirements of war industry has 
brought two significant tributes from high-ranking government 
authorities. Said the Chairman of the War Production Board, 
‘‘Power has never been too little nor too late.’ Said a Vice- 
Admiral of the Navy, ‘“‘When we asked for power we got power, 
and not — thank God — alibis.” 


2. EMPLOYEES MET THE TEST OF WAR. With 638 em- 
ployees of Boston Edison in the armed forces, the Company 


5. CONFIDENCE IN BOSTON’S FUTURE. The management of Boston Edison Company has implicit 


Their interests must be given every consideration 
consistent with the Company’s primary obligation to the country.”’ 


began to feel the manpower shortage early inthe war. The Com- 
pany’s personnel was reduced from 3300 in 1941 to 2600 in early 
1945. Despite the handicap of having 600 fewer men and 
women at work, the Company nevertheless continued to meet 
every demand upon its facilities. Today more than 200 of our 
service men and women are back on the job. Twelve who gave 
their lives in defense of their country will not return; for their 
last great measure of devotion, we at Boston Edison shall for- 
ever be indebted. 


3. ARMY AND NAVY “E” AWARDS. Since electric com- 
panies do not manufacture any article used directly in combat, 
they were not eligible for “E’’ awards. But the 62 large custom- 
ers of Boston Edison Company who received Army and Navy 
“E” awards frankly admit that they could not have qualified 
but for the assurance they had at all times of ample and reliable 
Edison power. Certain shipyards, munitions factories and other 
war plants increased their power loads from 300 to 500 per cent 
over 1940, but Boston Edison met every such demand promptly. 


4. UTILITIES WARTIME AID PROGRAM. Since early in 
1942 the public utilities of America have worked in close co- 
operation with the armed forces for the most efficient use of 
available facilities. In the New England area, the Boston Edison 
organization was privileged to assume leadership in this work 
of patriotic cooperation. The services of highly trained engi- 
neers from New England utilities were at all times available 
to Army and Navy establishments, and the savings in time, 
money and manpower are incalculable. 


confidence in the future of Boston and the 39 cities and towns of Greater Boston which are directly served 
by our lines. This area not only can hold its own in competition with other parts of the country, but it has 
potentialities for more rapid progress — its matchless harbor, its strategic geographical location for air 
transportation, the skill of its workers, the thrift of its citizens, the excellence of its educational opportuni- 


ties, and its many other natural advantages. 


For many years the stockholders of Boston Edison have been investing in that confidence and will con- 
tinue to do so. In the next five years this Company plans to spend $40,000,000 — increasing its generating 
capacity, extending its transmission lines, making alternating current available in direct current districts, 
and in other ways modernizing its facilities and service. Adequate electric service must precede, not 
follow, industrial development. General Motors was able to select a site in Framingham for its new assem- 
bly plant because five years earlier Boston Edison had brought additional power to that area with a new 
110,000-volt transmission line. Those who are planning the industrial development of postwar Boston 
may proceed with confidence that electric power — the life blood of industry — will be ‘‘never too little nor 


soston EDISON comm 


too late.” 


Boston, January 1, 1946 


C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES V. TONER, President 








Future Assured 


EPRESENTATIVES of new in- 
dustries are making regular 
calls at our door. 


A short while ago their branches 
of business hardly existed. Yet 
today, they are loaded with orders 
to heap on their mother industry 
—petroleum. 


For they represent petroleum’s 
new family of established enter- 
prise. Synthetic rubber. Plastic 
bases. Chemicals. Drugs. And a 
staggering amount of by-prod- 


ucts that have lain unnoticed in 
petroleum for years. Petroleum 
is the source of their energies . . . 
the base of their products . . . the 
very heart of their industries. 


These new phases of American 
endeavor have placed their orders 
at the door of petroleum. They 
will be filled . . . with finer, more 
advanced products that our finer, 
more advanced equipment is pro 
ducing. 


In so doing, Tide Water Asso- 


ciated—along with its brother oil 

companies—assures the future, 

not only of new industry, but of 

the time-tried older ones. That 

steadfast assurance promotes the | 
benefit of every American. 


That is progress. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San F valiant 


TIDE WATER} 
== associaTeoly 


OIL COMPANY if 


New York 








